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AUGUSTUS  PEABODY  GARDNER: 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  AS  INSURGENT 

By  Richard  B.  Sherman 

The  successful  battle  by  congressional  insurgents  in 
1909  and  1910  to  revise  the  House  rules  and  weaken  the  power 
of  the  reactionary  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  has  been  described 
by  George  E.  Mowry  as  merely  one  manifestation  of  the  broader 
progressive  Republican  movement.^  This  interpretation  probably 
is  vahd  for  insurgency  in  general,  but  significant  reservations 
must  be  noted  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rules  fight, 
Congressman  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner  of  Massachusetts.  Fear¬ 
ful  of  the  more  radical  pohtical  reforms  of  the  day,  like  the  initia¬ 
tive,  referendum  and  recall,  Gardner  was  not  entirely  at  ease  in 
the  company  of  many  progressives.  After  1910  he  defended  the 
conservative  camp  about  as  often  as  he  joined  with  reformers  in 
attacking  the  status  quo.  Able,  aggressive  and  outspoken,  Gardner 
defied  neat  classification  as  a  progressive  or  conservative. 

Despite  the  professional  skill  and  perseverance  in  pursuit  of 
pet  objectives  that  he  displayed  as  a  congressman,  Gardner  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  developed  clear  ideas  about  his 
life’s  work.  Born  in  Boston  on  November  5,  1865,  he  could  trace 
his  Yankee  ancestry  back  ten  generations  to  1624  when  Thomas 
Gardner  became  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  migrate  from 
England  to  America.  Augustus  Peabody’s  mother  died  at  the  time 

I .  George  E.  Mowry,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive  Movement 
(Madison,  1946),  p.  41,  n.  7. 
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of  his  birth,  and  his  father  in  1875,  so  thereafter  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  Boston  in  the  home  of  his  uncle  John  Lowell  Gard¬ 
ner,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  art  enthusiast  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner.  After  studying  at  the  Hopkinson  School  in  Boston,  St. 
Paul’s  and  Harvard  College,  Gardner  entered  Harvard  Law  School, 
only  to  leave  without  taking  a  degree.  With  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  in  1886,  he  inherited  the  family  estate  at  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts,  and  for  several  years  lived  as  a  gentleman  farmer, 
raising  Jersey  cattle  and  thoroughbred  horses.  In  addition  Gardner 
also  worked  for  a  number  of  years  as  an  accountant  and  book¬ 
keeper  at  his  uncle’s  firm  in  Boston.  But  his  interest  in  business 
was  limited,  and  he  found  his  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  farm.-' 

With  his  marriage  in  1892  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  daughter 
Constance,  Gardner  acquired  important  political  connections.  But 
not  until  the  Bryan-McKinley  campaign  in  1896  did  he  display 
the  talents  that  suggested  he  might  have  a  successful  public  career. 
Appalled  by  Bryanism,  Gardner  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  was  given  the  job  of  raising  money  from 
the  "unemployed  plutocrats’’  in  Massachusetts.  Lodge  boasted  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  his  son-in-law  had  got  $10,000  from  the 
Somerset  Club,  an  organization  that  had  never  previously  con¬ 
tributed.®  “It  delights  my  soul  to  have  him  go  into  serious  work,” 
answered  Roosevelt.  "From  the  very  beginning  I  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him;  he  is  a  man  in  every  way,  and  I  hated  not  to  see 
him  doing  a  man’s  work.”* 

Roosevelt  also  heartily  approved  of  “Gussie’s”  next  significant 
adventure,  volunteer  service  with  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Commissioned  a  captain,  Gardner 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Major  General  James  H.  Wilson,  who 
had  high  praise  for  his  performance  in  the  United  States  and 

Frank  Augustine  Gardner,  compiler,  Gardner  Memorial.  A  Biograph¬ 
ical  and  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Deicendants  of  Thomas  Gardner, 
Planter  (Salem,  Mass.,  1953),  p.  1;  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1919),  pp.  1-2. 

3.  John  A.  Garraty,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  A  Biography  (New  York, 
1953;.  P-  176. 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  September  18,  1896,  in 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  editor.  Selections  From  the  Correspondence  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  1884-1918  (New  York,  1925), 
I,  236. 
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Puerto  Rico.®  In  the  fall  of  1899  Gardner  ran  successfully  for  a 
seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  where  he  served  two  successive 
terms.  His  chance  for  a  more  significant  political  position  came  in 
1902  when  William  H.  Moody,  the  representative  from  the  sixth 
congressional  district  (Essex  County)  resigned  to  enter  Roose¬ 
velt’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Gardner  immediately 
announced  his  candidacy  to  replace  Moody.  This  situation  was 
embarrassing  to  Senator  Lodge,  who  naturally  favored  his  son- 
in-law,  because  of  possible  competition  from  George  von  Lengerke 
Meyer.  An  Essex  County  resident,  Meyer  was  a  former  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House,  and  an  important  contributor  to  the 
party’s  finances.  Then  ambassador  to  Italy,  Meyer  considered  re¬ 
turning  to  Massachusetts  in  order  to  run  for  Congress.  Fortunately 
this  complication  was  avoided  when  he  finally  decided  to  remain 
in  Rome.  Gardner  then  won  both  the  nomination  and  the  election, 
and  remained  in  Congress  thereafter  until  his  resignation  in  1917 
to  enter  the  army.® 

Despite  his  continued  political  success,  Gardner  was  not  a  man 
to  attract  a  large  popular  following.  His  independent,  outspoken 
manner  certainly  repelled  some  people.  A  college  classmate,  Odin 
Roberts,  later  observed  that  Gardner  had  not  been  very  popular 
at  Harvard  and  was  regarded  by  many  as  conceited,  although 
Roberts  more  charitably  interpreted  his  demeanor  as  merely  self- 
confident.  Another  prominent  Massachusetts  Republican,  John 
Hays  Hammond,  resented  Gardner’s  apparent  air  of  superiority, 
which  Hammond  felt  stemmed  from  pride  in  his  ancient  Yankee 
ancestry.’  Nevertheless,  Gardner  showed  skill  and  eflBciency  as  a 
politician.  From  1902  on,  he  impressed  his  associates  with  his 
attention  to  detail,  and  knowledge  of  the  particular  problems  of 
his  constituents  in  the  sixth  district.® 

5.  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner,  p.  8;  Lodge  to  Roosevelt,  July  12  [?], 
1898;  Roosevelt  to  Lodge,  Septeml^r  4,  1898,  in  Lodge,  editor,  RooseveU- 
Lodge  Correspondence,  I,  323,  342. 

6.  Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  233-234;  M.A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer  (New  York,  1920),  pp.  27-28. 

7.  The  Roosevelt  Club,  Boston,  Reception  and  Dinner  in  Honor  of  the 
Fifty-Sixth  Birthday  of  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner,  A  Pioneer  For  Pre¬ 
paredness,  November  5,  1921,  p.  6,  pamphlet  in  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  Collection,  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University;  John  Hays  Ham¬ 
mond,  Autobiography  (New  York,  1935),  II,  767-768. 

8.  Roosevelt  Club,  Reception,  p.  12;  William  Hard,  "Augustus  Peabody 
Gardner,"  Collier’s,  vol.  58  (February  3,  1917),  p.  7.  In  regard  to  bis 
looking  out  for  his  constituents’  interests,  a  case  in  point  was  Gardner’s 
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As  a  congressman  Gardner  was  incisive  and  hard-hitting  in 
debate,  yet  he  won  the  respect  of  House  leaders  of  both  parties. 
In  addition  he  became  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the  complex 
House  rules.*  However,  Gardner  did  not  have  a  consistent  record 
as  either  a  proponent  or  opponent  of  progressive  causes.  Thus  he 
went  along  with  the  majority  in  supporting  such  significant  re¬ 
forms  as  the  Hepburn  Act  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.** 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  in  the  camp  of  the  protectionists  in 
backing  the  final  version  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  in  July, 
1909,  and  in  the  same  month  he  joined  his  conservative  Massa¬ 
chusetts  colleagues,  Samuel  VV.  McCall  and  John  VV.  Weeks,  in 
opposing  the  income  tax  amendment.  Gardner  did  not  vote  on  the 
resolution  for  the  direct  election  of  senators  in  1911  and  1912, 
possibly  in  deference  to  his  father-in-law.**  And  on  the  Pinchot- 
Ballinger  affair,  the  cause  celehre  for  progressives  of  the  Taft  era, 
Gardner  hedged,  admitting  that  his  prejudices  were  in  favor  of 
Pinchot,  but  concluding  that  the  forester  was  wrong  in  not  resign¬ 
ing  before  making  his  accusations. *- 

In  company  with  most  progressives,  Gardner  favored  extending 
the  state’s  regulatory  functions  in  such  matters  as  more  effective 
railroad  regulation,  protection  of  women  and  children  workers, 
workingmen’s  compensation,  and  conservation,  and,  like  many 
followers  of  Roosevelt,  he  was  an  unabashed  proponent  of  the 


position  on  the  Hay-Bond  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  with  Newfound¬ 
land  in  1902.  Gardner  identified  himself  immediately  with  the  Gloucester 
fishing  interests,  who  felt  they  would  be  hurt  by  the  treaty,  and  he  joined 
with  Lodge  in  opposition  to  it.  Eventually  Lodge  prevailed  upon  the  ^natc 
to  alter  the  treaty  so  drastically  that  Newfoundland  later  refused  to  ratify 
it.  Gardner’s  stand  undoubtedly  strengthened  his  hold  on  his  district.  See 
Lodge,  editor,  Roosevelt-Lodge  Correspondence,  I,  543;  II,  122;  Garraty, 
Lodge,  pp.  236-239, 

9.  L.  White  Busbey,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  (New  York,  1927),  p.  261; 
Champ  Clark,  My  Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics  (New  York, 
1920),  I,  316;  James  M.  Cox,  Journey  Through  My  Years  (New  York, 
i94b)>  P*  99i  C^rge  W.  Norris,  Fighting  Liberal.  The  Autobiography  of 
George  W.  Norris  (New  York,  1945),  pp.  147-148. 

10.  Congressional  Record,  59th  ^ng.,  ist  ^s.,  vol.  40,  part  3,  p.  2303 
and  part  10,  pp.  9075,  9084. 

11.  Congressional  Record,  6ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  vol.  44,  part  4,  p.  4440 
and  part  5,  p.  4755;  ibid.,  bad  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  vol.  47,  part  i,  pp.  242- 
243;  ibid.,  62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  48,  part  7,  p.  6367. 

12.  Gardner  to  E.  E.  Gaylord,  January  ii,  1910,  in  Constance  Gardner, 
editor.  Some  Letters  of  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner  (Boston,  1920),  p.  60- 
61. 
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protective  tariff.**  But  Gardner’s  position  on  the  role  of  the  state 
was  always  qualified  by  his  fear  that  progressivism  might  lead  to 
dangerous  extremes.  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  April,  1910, 
that  socialism  was  an  “imminent  danger”  with  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  functions  being  assumed  by  government.**  And  a  few 
years  later  Gardner,  along  with  such  conservatives  as  Senator 
Lodge  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  contributed  a  favorable  com¬ 
mentary  to  a  series  of  essays  by  the  late  god  of  laissez-faire,  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer.**  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  strenuous  insurgent 
battles,  Gardner’s  position  in  regard  to  reform  remained  character¬ 
istically  ambivalent. 

Several  years  before  the  insurgent  revolt  of  1909-1910,  Gard¬ 
ner’s  campaign  for  immigration  restriction  brought  him  into  seri¬ 
ous  conflict  with  Speaker  Cannon.  On  this  subject  Gardner  held 
views  similar  to  those  of  his  father-in-law  Senator  Lodge,  who  had 
long  been  active  in  promoting  the  ideas  of  the  Immigration  Re¬ 
striction  League  of  Boston  and  had  introduced  the  literacy  test 
bill  to  the  Senate  in  1895.**  Gardner  became  even  more  insistent 
than  Lodge  in  pressing  the  issue,  and  in  return  the  League  openly 
supported  him  in  the  1906  election.  Unlike  most  restrictionists, 
Gardner  wanted  to  exclude  all  newcomers,  even  the  English.*’ 
One  of  his  favorite  arguments  was  that  immigrants  depressed  the 
status  of  the  American  worker.  This  was  one  issue  on  which 
both  Gardner  and  Lodge  were  backed  by  Samuel  Gomp>ers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.**  There  was  also  a  strain  of  racism 
in  Gardner’s  thinking  that  was  consistent  with  the  Anglo-Saxonism 
of  many  imperialists  of  the  day.  But  as  William  E.  Leuchtenburg 

13.  See  Gardner's  statement  of  March  4,  1911,  clarifying  his  views  on 
public  questions  in  Congressional  Record,  6ist  Cong.,  3a  Sess.,  Appendix, 
p.  236.  His  position  on  such  reforms  was  certainly  not  narrowly  partisan. 
Thus  he  spoke  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  sponsored  Keating- 
Owen  child  labor  bill  in  1916.  See  Congressional  Record,  64th  Cong.,  ist 
Sess.,  vol.  53,  part  2,  p.  1584. 

14.  Gardner  to  Mrs.  Gardner,  April  14,  1910,  in  Constance  Gardner, 
editor.  Some  Letters,  p.  63. 

15.  "Herbert  S^ncer’s  ‘From  Freedom  to  Bondage,’  with  Comments  by 
Augustus  P.  Gardner,”  Forum,  LIX  (December,  1915),  pp.  715-742. 

16.  Barbara  Miller  Solomon,  Ancestors  and  Immigrants  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1956),  pp.  111-121;  John  Higham,  Strangers  in  the  Land  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  ].,  1955),  p.  163. 

17.  Solomon,  Ancestors  and  Immigrants,  p.  124. 

1 8.  Congressional  Record,  59th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.  40,  part  4,  p. 
3482;  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (New  York, 
1925).  H,  167,  171-172. 
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has  pointed  out,  numerous  bona  fide  progressives  held  similar 
views.**  The  significance  for  Gardner  of  the  1906  fight  for  the 
literacy  test  was  its  effect  upon  his  ideas  about  the  proper  role 
of  the  speaker.  After  Lxxlge  had  maneuvered  the  immigration  bill 
through  the  Senate,  Gardner  introduced  it  in  the  House.  But 
Cannon,  mindful  of  the  political  dangers  of  the  bill  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  labor’s  w  ishes,  took  personal  charge  of  the  opposition  and 
succeeded  in  dropping  the  literacy  test  from  the  hill.  The  speaker’s 
manipulations  demonstrated  to  Gardner  the  necessity  of  some  re¬ 
vision  of  the  House  rules.** 

With  the  opening  of  the  lame  duck  session  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  in  December,  1908,  Gardner,  Norris  of  Nebraska  and 
Hayes  of  California  formed  a  committee  of  insurgent  Republican 
congressmen  who  met  with  Democratic  leader  Champ  Clark  to 
plan  their  attack  upon  the  old  rules.  Gardner  presided  over  two 
or  three  meetings  a  week  of  some  t\venty-five  Republican  insurg¬ 
ents.-’*  Despite  his  prominent  role  in  this  movement,  Gardner’s 
objectives  were  relatively  moderate.  In  a  speech  before  the  House 
on  January  7,  1 909,  he  refused  even  to  admit  the  need  of  taking 
away  the  speaker’s  power  to  appoint  committees.  His  principal 
concern  was  to  guarantee  “that  some  definite  time  should  be  set 
apart  when  nothing  is  in  order  except  matters  which  are  not  at 
present  privileged  under  the  rules.’’**  In  this  manner  Gardner 
hoped  to  provide  a  means  by  which  measures,  whether  approved 
by  the  speaker  or  not  and  which  might  be  sidetracked  or  ignored, 
could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  reformers  lost  their  opening  battle  when  the  new  Sixty- 
First  Congress  began  in  March,  1909.  After  some  brief  maneuver¬ 
ing,  twenty-three  Democrats  deserted  Clark  to  vote  with  the 

19.  Note  the  racist  strains  in  Gardner’s  article,  “The  School  System  of 
Porto  Rico,"  Forum,  XXVI  (February,  1899),  pp.  711-717.  See  also 
William  E.  Lcuchtenburg,  “Progressivism  and  Imperialism,"  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  XXXIX  (December,  1952),  pp.  483-504. 

20.  Higham,  Strangers,  pp.  128-129,  163;  Charles  R.  Atkinson,  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Overthrow  of  Speaker  Cannon  (New  York, 
1911),  P.  63;  Blair  BoUes,  Tyrant  From  Illinois  (New  York,  1951),  pp. 
71-72;  “Insurgents  We  Are  Watching,”  Independent,  LXVIII  (March  31, 
1910),  p.  695. 

21.  Atkinson,  Committee  on  Rules,  p.  95;  Clark,  My  Quarter  Century, 
II,  270:  Alfred  Lief,  Democracy’s  Norris  (New  York,  1939),  p.  87. 

22.  Congressional  Record,  60th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  43,  part  i,  p.  603. 
Gardner  developed  this  point  in  his  article,  “The  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,”  North  American  Review,  CLXXXIX  (February,  1909), 
PP-  233-241,  esp.  240. 
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Republican  regulars  and  readopt  the  old  rules.  But  when  it  came 
to  choosing  the  speaker,  Gardner,  along  with  all  but  t^^’elve  of  the 
insurgents,  voted  to  reelect  Cannon.-®  Also  Gardner  endeavored  to 
protect  his  credentials  as  a  bona  fide  Republican.  “When  it  comes 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Republican  national  plat¬ 
form,”  he  replied  to  those  who  made  accusations  of  party  disloyal¬ 
ty',  “I  will  match  the  Republicanism  of  the  3 1  insurgents  against 
the  Republicanism  of  any  man  in  this  House.”®* 

Cannon  had  won  the  preliminary  skirmishes  of  March,  1909, 
and  he  was  revengeful  against  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Thus 
Clark,  the  new  Democratic  minority  leader,  was  deprived  of  the 
customary  privilege  of  making  the  minority’  appointments  on  the 
House  committees.  Another  blow  fell  on  August  5,  1909,  when 
Cannon  announced  the  jjermanent  committees.  A  number  of  in¬ 
surgents  had  lost  their  chairmanships,  including  Gardner,  who 
had  previously  headed  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Ex¬ 
positions.®®  Undoubtedly  Cannon  had  tried  to  make  their  position 
uncomfortable.  But  it  was  suggestive  of  Gardner’s  somewhat 
equivocal  position  that  he  refused  to  identify  himself  with  those 
oppressed  by  the  sp>eaker.  In  January,  1910,  Gardner  observed 
that  insurgency  did  not  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  any  trouble  with 
Cannon  over  patronage.®*  When  the  next  great  dehate  over  the 
speaker’s  power  began  on  March  17,  1910,  after  Norris  presented 
his  resolution  to  make  the  Rules  Committee  elective,  some  in¬ 
surgents  made  an  issue  of  Cannon’s  punishment  of  the  rebels. 
Thus  Henry  A.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  a  congressman  who  had  lost 
his  chairmanship,  spoke  eloquently  of  Cannon’s  abuse  of  Gardner. 
But  the  Massachusetts  congressman  forthrightly  rejected  Cooper’s 
analysis.  Asked  by  Cannon  to  explain  the  loss  of  his  chairmanship, 
Gardner  declared  that  he  could  have  kept  his  position,  but  that 
he  had  asked  to  be  relieved  in  order  not  to  embarrass  his  standing 
with  the  insurgents.  For,  he  continued,  if  he  had  kept  his  chair¬ 
manship,  he  might,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  honesty,  have 

2i.  Congressional  Record,  6ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  vol.  44,  part  i,  p.  18; 
Lief,  Norris,  p.  89:  Clark,  My  Quarter  Century,  II,  271. 

24.  Congressional  Record,  6ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  vol.  44,  part  1,  p.  29. 

25.  Clark,  My  Quarter  Century,  II,  271;  Mowry,  Roosevelt  and  the 
Progressive  Movement,  p.  67. 

26.  Gardner  to  E.  E.  Gaylord,  January  11,  1910,  in  Constance  Gardner, 
editor.  Some  Letters,  p.  59. 
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felt  compelled,  even  against  his  own  wishes,  to  continue  being 
an  insurgent  in  other  matters  besides  the  House  rules. 

On  March  19,  1910,  Gardner  voted  with  the  Democratic- 
insurgent  majority  to  remove  the  speaker  from  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  and  to  make  it  elective.  But  like  most  of  the  insurgents,  he 
supported  Cannon’s  retention  as  speaker.^*  Understandably,  Can¬ 
non  had  little  love  for  the  insurgents,  feeling  that  many  were 
deluded  or  dishonest  men  who  blamed  him  for  their  own  failures. 
However,  Cannon  harbored  no  particular  bitterness  against  Gard¬ 
ner,  whom  he  later  described  as  “one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
known  in  my  public  life.  He  was  fearless,  courageous  and  abso¬ 
lutely  honest.’’” 

Gardner’s  motivation  for  joining  the  insurgents  was  certainly 
not  a  personal  hatred  of  Cannon,  however  much  he  might  have 
disapproved  of  the  speaker’s  crude  and  coarse  manners.*®  No 
doubt  he  had  strong  feelings  over  the  immigration  bill,  but  more 
was  involved  than  that  particular  issue.  Cannon  interpreted  the 
revolt  as  a  revolutionary  step,  but  Gardner’s  motivations  were  pri¬ 
marily  conservative.  He  feared  that  unless  the  old  rules  were  modi¬ 
fied  to  make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  become  a  truly  delib¬ 
erative  body,  the  people  might  “destroy  representative  government 
by  adopting  the  system  of  Initiative  and  Referendum.’’**  Thus 
Gardner  saw  the  hmited  change  in  the  House  rules  as  a  means  to 
prevent  the  extensive  reforms  advocated  by  more  thoroughgoing 
progressives.  In  1910  and  in  the  years  thereafter  Gardner  indi¬ 
cated  a  decidedly  unprogressive  distrust  of  “the  people’’  or  popular 

27.  Congressional  Record,  6i$t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  45,  part  3,  p.  3320. 
See  also  Busbey,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  pp.  257-259. 

28.  Congressional  Record,  6ist  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  45,  part  4,  pp. 
3436,  3439- 

29.  Busbey,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  p.  261. 

30.  See  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth,  Crowded  Hours  (New  York,  1935), 
pp.  1 74-1 7  5  for  comments  on  Gardner’s  attitude  to  Cannon  during  the  in¬ 
surgents  battle.  Note  also  that  one  did  not  have  to  be  a  progressive  to 
desire  the  removal  of  Cannon,  something  most  insurgents  voted  against. 
Cannon  was  frankly  seen  by  some  regulars  as  a  political  liability.  Thus 
Lodge  wrote  to  Roosevelt  on  November  30,  1909,  that  Cannon’s  reelection 
as  speaker  would  endanger  Republican  control  of  the  House  in  the  next 
election.  See  Lodge,  editor,  Roosevelt-Lodge  Correspondence,  II,  354. 
Similarlv  the  conservative  Boston  Transcript  noted  editorially  on  March  18, 
1910,  that  Cannon  ought  to  be  removed  in  order  to  weaken  the  appeal 
of  the  insurgent-progressive  elements. 

31.  Gardner,  "Rules  of  the  House,”  p.  241.  Cf.  Bolles,  Tyrant  From 
Illinois,  pp.  209-210. 
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majorities.  Like  his  more  conservative  father-in-law,  Senator 
Lodge,  he  feared  radical  democracy.  By  no  means  did  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  movement  to  revise  the  House  rules  imply  a  whole¬ 
hearted  commitment  to  progressivism.®- 

The  logic  of  Gardner’s  political  career  after  March,  1910,  can 
be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  the  conservative  nature  of  his 
insurgency.  He  continued  to  be  outspoken  and  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  he  remained  practical  and  unencumbered  by  idealis¬ 
tic  illusions.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Gardner  came  to  the  defense  of 
Senator  Lodge,  who  was  being  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  governor-elect,  Eugene  Noble  Foss.  Gardner  helped  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  Democratic-insurgent  Republican  coali¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts  that  could  have  unseated  Lodge  in  January, 
1911.  “Putting  myself  out  of  the  question,”  wrote  Lodge,  “my 
reelection  was  very  largely  due  to  Senator  Crane  and  Gus.  .  .  .”*® 
Of  course  Gardner  had  family  ties  to  Senator  Lodge,  but  he  also 
was  in  basic  agreement  with  most  of  his  political  philosophy,  and 
Gardner’s  vigorous  defense  of  the  man  regarded  by  many  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reformers  as  the  very  symbol  of  conservative  bossism 
placed  him  clearly  apart  from  many  progressives. 

Like  Lodge,  Gardner  faced  a  considerable  crisis  over  Roosevelt’s 
decision  to  enter  the  presidential  race  in  1912.  At  first  Gardner 
considered  supporting  Roosevelt,  whom  he  had  long  admired, 
despite  the  pro-Taft  sentiments  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
organization.  But  after  Roosevelt’s  speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  February  2 1 ,  1 9 1 2,  in  which  he  advocated  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions  under  certain  circumstances,  Gardner  bowed  out.®^  Sim- 

32.  Both  Gardner  and  Lodge  favored  some  increase  in  government  con¬ 
trol  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  that  would  lead  to  a  socialist  reaction.  But 
both  were  suspicious  of  political  changes  that  granted  greater  power  to 
the  electorate.  On  Lodge’s  “intelligent  conservatism’’  see  Garraty,  Lodge, 
pp.  225-230.  For  Lodge’s  views  on  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
see  especially  Lodge  to  Roosevelt,  December  18,  1911,  in  Lodge,  editor, 
Roosevelt-Lodge  Correspondence,  II,  pp.  417-418.  Also  note  the  several 
addresses  on  me  subject  in  Lodge’s  T/te  Democracy  of  the  Constitution  and 
other  Addresses  and  Essays  (New  York,  1915). 

33.  Lodge  to  William  L.  Bigelow,  April  17,  1912,  Lodge  Papers,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Historical  Society. 

34.  Boston  Herald,  February  18,  22,  and  27,  1912;  Longworth, 
Crowded  Hours,  pp.  185,  187.  Henry  Adams  argued  that  Roosevelt’s  candi¬ 
dacy  had  put  Gardner’s  seat  in  danger.  See  Henry  Adams  to  Elizabeth 
Cameron,  March  3,  1912,  in  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  editor.  Letters 
of  Henry  Adams  (Boston,  1938),  II,  588.  In  the  1912  elections,  how¬ 
ever,  Gardner  was  easily  reelected  to  Congress  with  a  vote  nearly  equal  to 
that  received  by  the  Democrats  and  Progressives  combing. 
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ilarly  Lodge  also  announced  his  opposition  to  Roosevelt’s  nomina¬ 
tion,  although  he  asserted  he  would  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  against  his  old  friend.^^  Gardner  did  not  feel  any  such 
inhibitions,  and  before  long  he  was  campaigning  vigorously.  In  a 
lengthy  speech  before  the  House  on  April  4,  he  denounced  the 
advocates  of  the  recall  of  judges  and  of  judicial  decisions,  classify¬ 
ing  them  with  the  socialists.  “The  reactionaries  of  this  Nation  are 
hopelessly  routed,”  argued  Gardner  rather  curiously.  “The  issue 
is  squarely  joined  between  those  who  believe  in  a  self-limited 
democracy  and  those  who  beheve  in  a  pure  democracy.”  Again 
Gardner  indicated  his  fundamentally  conservative  concept  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  a  section  entitled  “Is  Mankind  Just?”  His  answer 
indicated  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  intelligence  or  sense 
of  justice  of  the  masses  of  people.  “Does  not  the  whole  history'  of 
the  world  show  that  unrestrained  majorities  are  tyrannical  and  un¬ 
just?”**  As  long  as  Gardner  held  such  views  it  was  not  surprising 
that  his  insurgency  in  1910  was  not  simply  a  step  to  progressive 
Republicanism  in  1912. 

After  Roosevelt  victories  in  Illinois  and  Maine  on  April  9  and 
10,  Gardner  did  his  best  to  enliven  a  sluggish  Taft  campaign  in 
Massachusetts.  On  April  14  Gardner  accused  Roosevelt  of  un¬ 
fairly  linking  Taft’s  name  with  the  unseated  Senator  Lorimer, 
and  challenged  him  to  a  public  debate.*^  Roosevelt  declined  this 
offer,  but  Gardner  continued  his  attack.  On  April  18  he  opened 
one  of  the  most  bitter  controversies  of  the  campaign  by  charging 
that  Roosevelt  had  been  guilty'  of  favoring  the  Morgan  interests 
in  1907,  when  he  dropped  a  suit  against  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company.**  Until  the  April  30  primary  Gardner  carried  on 
a  relentless  and  often  bitter  assault  against  his  former  friend  and 

35.  See  Lodge,  editor,  Roosevelt-Lodge  Correspondence,  II,  423. 

36.  Congressional  Record,  62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  48,  part  5,  pp. 
4299,  4302.  Cf.  Gardner’s  views  with  those  of  Roosevelt  in  his  address  of 
March  20,  1912.  “I  believe,”  he  said,  “in  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule. 
.  .  .  The  American  people  are,  as  a  whole,  capable  of  self-control  and  of 
learning  by  their  mistakes.  ...  I  have  scant  patience  with  this  talk  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority.”  The  Works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  National 
Edition  (New  York,  1926),  p.  151. 

Boston  Herald,  April  15,  1912.  For  Roosevelt’s  answer  see  Roose¬ 
velt  to  Gardner,  April  18,  1912,  in  Elting  E.  Morison,  editor.  The 
Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1951-1954),  VII,  534- 
535- 

38.  The  dispute  is  well  summarized  in  Henry  F.  Pringle,  The  Life  and 
Times  of  William  Howard  Taft  (New  York,  1939),  II,  790-793.  See  also 
Mowry,  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive  Movement,  p.  221. 
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idol  of  most  progressive  Republicans  in  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Lodge  did  not  know  in  advance  of  Gardner’s  intention  to  attack 
Roosevelt,  and  he  claimed  to  dislike  his  son-in-law’s  tactics.  But 
Lodge  also  admitted  that  by  enlivening  the  campaign  Gardner  had 
strengthened  Taft’s  position  in  Massachusetts.*® 

The  formation  of  a  Progressive  Party  in  Massachusetts,  after 
the  Roosevelt  bolt  from  the  Chicago  convention  in  June,  1912, 
left  the  Republicans  of  the  state  badly  divided.  Gardner  remained 
a  staunch  Taftite  and  had  little  use  for  the  activities  of  the  Bull 
Moose  idealists.  But  he  was  realistically  concerned  about  his 
party’s  future  and  recognized  the  need  of  having  the  Republicans 
present  a  more  progressive  appearance.  “VVe  could  spare  some  of 
our  reactionary  leaders,”  commented  Gardner,  “a  good  deal  better 
than  we  can  spare  the  people  who  believe  that  a  third  party  is 
essential  or  those  who  have  been  beguiled  by  the  Colonel’s  un¬ 
balanced  willfulness.  .  .  .  Personally  I  hope  to  participate  in  a 
reorganization  of  the  Republican  party  which  shall  exclude  the  ex¬ 
tremists  of  both  wings  from  leadership.”^®  No  such  rearrangement 
was  forthcoming  in  1912  however.  The  old  guard  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  G.O.P.,  and  thanks  to  the  Progressive  Party,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  won  the  state’s  electoral  votes,  the  governorship  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  1843,  the  lieutenant-governorship.  Gardner  was 
safely  reelected  to  Congress,  but  the  events  of  1912  disturbed 
him,  and  by  the  next  year  he  once  more  became  an  insurgent 
against  the  regular  Republican  organization. 

Again  it  is  not  easy  to  assess  Gardner’s  motives.  His  position 
was  somewhat  ambivalent.  Certainly  he  was  not  sympathetic  to¬ 
wards  unbending  standpattism,  and  he  recognized  the  current 
political  attraction  of  progressivism.  At  the  same  time  he  also  re¬ 
jected  many  progressive  assumptions.  But  always  he  remained  a 
practical  politician,  and  his  actions  in  1913  suggested  a  greater 
interest  in  making  the  Republican  organization  politically  attrac¬ 
tive  than  in  progressive  principles.^* 

39.  Lodge  to  W.  S.  Bigelow,  April  17,  1912  and  May  2,  1912,  Lodge 
Papers. 

40.  Boston  Herald,  July  9,  1912. 

41.  Note,  for  example,  Gardner’s  speech  during  the  tariff  debate  in  the 
House  on  April  23,  1913.  "From  the  country’s  viewpoint  there  were  two 
sound  reasons  for  dismissing  the  Republican  Party  from  power.  In  the  first 
place,  we  stubbornly  resist^  reasonable  reforms.  .  .  .  The  second  reason 
.  .  .  was  the  fact  that  the  country,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  desires  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  much  farther-reaching  than  the  Payne  law.’’  Gardner  then 
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The  first  opportunity  arose  shortly  after  the  November  elections 
when  the  Republicans  had  to  select  a  successor  to  retiring  Sena¬ 
tor  Winthrop  Murray  Crane.  The  most  likely  candidates,  former 
Governor  Draper,  Congressman  McCall,  and  Congressman  Weeks, 
were  all  conservatives.  Gardner  felt  the  selection  of  any  of  these 
men  would  be  a  mistake.^*  "The  people  want  a  change  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts,”  he  asserted,  “and 
in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  support  our  ticket  again  until  such  a 
change  is  brought  about.  ...  A  stand  pat  policy  may  be  wise 
at  times;  but  it  is  no  use  for  the  Republican  party  to  talk  about 
standing  pat  when  the  people  have  already  thrown  half  our  hand 
into  the  discard.”*’  Hence  Gardner  vigorously,  but  fruitlessly,  op¬ 
posed  the  calling  of  a  caucus,  which  he  regarded  as  merely  a 
machine  device  to  bind  the  Republicans  of  the  General  Court 
behind  one  of  its  favorites,  particularly  Weeks  or  Draper.**  As 
Gardner  had  feared,  however,  a  caucus  was  held,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1913,  Weeks  won  the  nomination,  which  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican-controlled  General  Court  was  tantamount  to  election.*® 
Gardner,  along  with  many  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  G.O.P.  had  favored  former  governor  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.,  then  ambassador  to  Russia.  But,  as  Guild  acknowledged  sar¬ 
donically,  “the  great  corporations  were  ready  to  accept  a  demon 
from  the  flaming  pit  rather  than  let  me  be  elected  to  any  office 
where  I  could  interfere  with  their  rotten  activity.”** 

The  Weeks’  election  was  a  setback  for  Gardner’s  reorganization 
plans,  but  he  continued  his  efforts.  Convinced  that  he  was  emi- 


went  on  to  defend  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  a  fulfillment  of  earlier  party 
pledges,  but  to  admit  the  necessity  of  some  revisions  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  Congressional  Record,  63d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  vol.  yo,  part  i, 
P-  333* 

42.  Boston  Herald,  November  9,  IQ12.  On  this  issue  Gardner  parted 
company  with  Lodge,  who  approved  or  any  of  the  three.  Lodge  to  Crane, 
Novemlxr  8,  1912,  Lodge  Papers. 

43.  Boston  Herald,  November  23,  1912. 

4a.  Gardner  to  Robert  M.  Washburn,  December  30,  1912,  in  Constance 
Gardner,  editor.  Some  Letters,  pp.  73-76. 

45.  Weeks’  nomination  came  only  after  31  ballots,  but  his  principal  op¬ 
ponent  was  McCall,  who  was  only  slightly  more  favorably  regarded  by 
progressives  than  Weeks.  See  Boston  Herald,  January  9-14,  1913;  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Dallinger,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Fashkmed  New  Englander 
(New  York,  1941),  pp.  135-136;  Charles  G.  Washburn,  The  Life  of 
John  W.  Weeks  (Boston,  1928),  p.  108. 

46.  Curtis  Guild,  )r.,  to  Courtenay  Guild,  April  2,  1913,  Guild  Papers, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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nently  fitted  to  provide  the  new  leadership  needed  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Republicans,  Gardner  declared  his  candidacy  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  gubernatorial  nomination  on  August  11,  1913.^^  This 
announcement  was  a  surprise  to  Senator  Lx>dge,  who  was  less  than 
enthusiastic.  But  he  refused  to  oppose  his  son-in-law  actively.^* 
Other^vise,  however,  the  weight  of  the  organization  was  eventually 
thrown  behind  Gardner’s  chief  opponent,  Everett  C.  Benton.  In 
an  aggressive  campaign  Gardner  ignored  most  of  the  traditional 
progressive  demands  and  stressed  mainly  the  need  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  and  for  immigration  restric¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  primary  on  September  23,  he  won  the  guberna¬ 
torial  nomination. 

This  victory  was  not  followed  by  further  successes.  After  the 
primary  he  spurned  the  offer  of  support  from  Republican  State 
Chairman  Hatfield,  and  he  proceeded  to  run  his  campaign  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  state  committee.  At  the  state  convention  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  delegates  took  the  unusual  course  of  refusing  to  include 
any  of  their  candidate’s  major  planks  in  the  platform,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  made  a  personal  appeal  from  the  floor.®"  Gardner  was 
distrusted  even  more  by  the  Bull  Moosers.  The  memory  of  his 
bitter  attacks  upon  Roosevelt  in  1912  was  still  strong,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Progressive  leaders  took  special  pains  to  refute 
Gardner’s  claims  to  progress! vism.  His  stand,  said  one,  was  "a 
hypocritical  task,  undertaken  with  the  most  brazen  effrontery.” 
He  does  "not  deserve  Progressive  support,”  observed  another  Bull 
Mooser,  “and  will  not  get  it.”®*  This  prediction  was  correct.  Led 
by  David  I.  Walsh,  the  Democrats  again  won  the  governorship, 
while  Gardner  received  one  of  the  smallest  votes  of  a  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  state  history.  He  polled  about  27,000 
less  than  the  Republican  candidate  in  1912,  and  even  ran  1 1,000 

47.  Boston  Herald,  August  12,  1913. 

48.  Lodge  to  E.  C.  Benton,  August  13,  1913;  Lodge  to  W.  M.  Crane, 
November  10,  1913,  Lodge  Papers. 

49.  Boston  Herald,  September  19,  20  and  24,  1913. 

^o.  Boston  Herald,  October  5,  1913;  Solomon  Buckley  Griffin,  People 
and  Politics  Observed  by  a  Massachusetts  Editor  (Boston,  1923),  p.  432; 
Michael  E.  Hennessy,  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Massachusetts  Politics  (Boston, 
1917)1  PP<  345*346.  The  planks  Gardner  then  wanted  included  in  the 
platform  were;  (1)  minimum  wage  for  women,  (2)  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration,  (3)  state  credit  to  assist  urban  homeseekers,  (4)  compulsory  pub¬ 
licity  of  facts  in  labor  disputes  when  demanded  by  either  side. 

51.  Boston  Herald,  September  28,  1913;  Boston  Journal,  September 

29,  1913- 
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behind  the  Progressive  Charles  S.  Bird.  Furthermore,  his  vote  was 
well  behind  that  received  by  the  G.O.P.  candidates  for  lesser 
offices.  Clearly  Gardner  had  failed  to  win  back  most  Massachu¬ 
setts  Progressives;  instead  he  had  alienated  many  regular  Repuhh- 
cans. 

Immediately  after  his  decisive  defeat  in  1913,  Gardner  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  planned  to  resign  his  congressional  seat  and  cam¬ 
paign  once  more  for  the  governorship.  But  the  Republican  orga¬ 
nization  in  Massachusetts  had  had  enough  of  Gardner.  Lodge 
and  Crane  both  disapproved  of  his  running  again,  as  did  much  of 
the  conservative  press.®^  Ultimately,  in  the  face  of  such  opposi¬ 
tion,  Gardner  wisely  decided  to  remain  in  Congress.  His  effort  at 
Republican  reorganization  in  Massachusetts  was  abandoned. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
Gardner  had  added  reason  to  remain  in  Congress.  From  his  seat 
in  the  House  he  became  one  of  the  most  outspoken  Republican 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  preparedness.  Gardner’s  role  in  this 
campaign  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  Its  significance 
here  was  that  it  provided  a  means  for  his  reconcihation  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  1916  Gardner  was  back  in  the  Roosevelt 
camp,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  preparedness  issue,  not  domestic 
reform.  In  Massachusetts  Gardner  joined  with  the  former  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  leader  Charles  S.  Bird  and  others  in  an  effort  to 
be  elected  a  Roosevelt  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  against  an  organization  slate  of  Crane,  Lodge, 
McCall  and  Weeks.®®  However,  this  action  was  taken  without  the 
knowledge  or  encouragement  of  Roosevelt,  who  at  Trinidad  on 
March  9,  1916,  declared  his  opposition  to  entering  his  name  in 
the  Massachusetts  or  any  other  primary.®*  Furthermore  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  rusbed  a  bill  through  the  General  Court  on 
March  1,  which  prohibited  the  listing  on  the  ballot  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  preference  of  a  candidate  for  delegate  to  a  national  con¬ 
vention,  unless  the  presidential  aspirant  had  filed  his  written  con¬ 
sent.  Thus  Gardner’s  slate  could  not  even  use  Roosevelt’s  name. 

$2.  Boston  Herald,  November  7,  1913;  Truth  (Boston),  November  8, 
1913;  Practical  Politics  (Boston),  November  15,  1913;  W.  M.  Crane  to 
L^ge,  November  8,  1913;  Lodge  to  W.  M.  Crane,  November  10,  1913. 
Lodge  Papers. 

53.  Boston  Journal,  February  12  and  18,  1916. 

54.  Works,  XVII,  410. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  victory  of  the  organization  ticket 
at  the  primar\’  on  April  25  was  not  a  surprise. 

Roosevelt  was  far  from  happy  about  the  activities  of  Gardner 
and  his  colleagues,  for  he  believed  that  they  had  only  lessened 
whatever  chances  he  did  have  for  the  nomination.®*  “Poor  Bird 
and  Gussie  Gardner  and  the  rest  ‘got  what  was  coming  to  them.' 
...  I  did  everything  I  possibly  could,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but 
for  their  sake,  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  but  they  were  bound 
to  hurt  themselves  and  hurt  me  as  much  as  possible,  and  they 
succeeded.”®®  If  he  did  not  appreciate  Gardner’s  political  tactics 
in  1916,  Roosevelt  did  heartily  approve  of  his  position  on  pre¬ 
paredness,  both  before  and  after  the  1916  election.®^  Gardner  in 
turn  attributed  the  Republican  defeat  to  Hughes’  failure  to  follow 
Roosevelt’s  line  of  attack  upon  Wilson’s  wavering  foreign  policy.®* 

Nineteen  sixteen  was  Gardner’s  last  full  year  in  politics.  With 
American  entry  into  the  war,  Gardner  was  recalled  to  active  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  Waiving  his  immunity  as  a  congressman,  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  May  15,  1917,  to  re-enter  the  army,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  suffered  from  a  weak  heart.  As  some  of  his  friends 
feared,  Gardner  did  not  live  to  complete  his  military  service.  On 
January  14,  1918,  he  died  of  pneumonia  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Georgia.®* 

Gardner’s  career  puzzled  some  contemporary  observers.  He  was 
an  outstanding  insurgent  in  1909  and  1910,  but  no  clear  pattern 
of  progress! vism  followed  thereafter.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  domestic  reform  there  was  a  basic  consistency  in  his  action.  In 
the  first  place,  Gardner  was  fundamentally  conservative,  indeed 
Hamiltonian,  in  his  view  of  human  nature.  Hence  he  could  not 

55.  See  Roosevelt  to  W.  S.  Bigelow,  May  3,  1916,  and  Roosevelt  to 
Walter  H.  Foster,  May  8,  1916,  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  Collec¬ 
tion,  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University;  Roosevelt  to  Gardner,  undated 
(April  23,  1916  ?  ),  in  Morison,  editor,  Roosevelt  Letters,  VIII,  1034- 
1035. 

56.  Roosevelt  to  Arthur  D.  Hill,  May  3,  1916,  R.  M.  A.  Collection. 

57.  See  Roosevelt  to  Lodge,  January  26,  1916,  in  Lodge,  editor,  Roose- 
velt-Lodge  Correspondence,  II,  473;  Roosevelt  to  William  Cameron  Forbes, 
May  23,  1916  and  Roosevelt  to  William  Allen  White,  January  i,  1917, 
in  .Morison,  editor,  Roosevelt  Letters,  VIII,  1045,  1136. 

58.  Gardner  to  Connie  Gardner,  November  15,  1916,  in  Constance 
Gardner,  editor.  Some  Letters,  p.  no. 

59.  See  Garraty,  Lodge,  pp.  339-340>  for  comments  on  the  effect  of 
Gardner’s  recall  and  subsequent  death  upon  Senator  Lodge  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Wilson  administration. 
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subscribe  to  many  of  the  progressive  political  reforms  that  would 
grant  greater  power  to  popular  majorities.  With  commendable 
frankness  he  made  his  stand  clear  on  this  point  again  and  again. 
Secondly,  Gardner,  like  Senator  Lodge,  was  a  devoted  Republican 
partisan,  who  wished  to  strengthen  his  party’s  position  in  both 
state  and  national  politics.  To  preserve  representative  government 
against  the  excesses  of  radical  democracy  and  to  maintain  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  best  agency  of  running  that  government: 
these  then  were  Gardner’s  most  consistent  purposes.  As  circum¬ 
stances  changed,  his  tactics  varied.^  In  1909  and  1910  he  saw 
the  need  of  some  revision  of  the  House  rules  before  Congress  was 
overwhelmed  by  truly  radical  proposals,  so  he  became  an  in¬ 
surgent.  In  1912  he  felt  that  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  presented  a 
danger  to  representative  government  and  the  Republican  Party. 
Accordingly  he  joined  in  battle  with  the  regulars  against  this 
menace.  And  in  1913  he  challenged  the  old  guard’s  dominance 
of  the  Massachusetts  G.O.P.,  because  he  felt  that  it  would  suffer 
continued  defeats  unless  it  was  revamped  along  more  hberal  lines. 
In  no  sense  is  this  analysis  meant  to  imply  mere  political  oppor¬ 
tunism.  Gardner  was  far  from  being  a  bigoted  standpatter,  and  had 
sincere  interest  in  some  of  the  social  and  political  reforms  of  the 
day.  Furthermore  his  speeches,  however  severe,  were  remarkably 
free  from  cant  or  demagogic  equivocations.  However,  he  well 
understood  the  desirability  of  timely  and  well-planned  changes. 
He  was  not  successful  in  all  his  endeavors,  as  his  abortive  efforts 
at  party  reform  in  Massachusetts  indicate.  But  his  career  suggests 
that  his  dominating  purpose,  despite  his  insurgency,  was  not  pro¬ 
gressive  innovation,  but  statesmanlike  conservatism. 

60.  On  this  point  see  Winston  S.  Churchill’s  essay,  "Consistency  in 
Politics,”  in  Amid  These  Storms  (New  York,  1932),  pp.  39-47.  Churchill 
has  written:  "The  only  way  a  man  can  remain  consistent  amid  changing 
circumstances  is  to  change  with  them  while  preserving  the  same  domi¬ 
nating  purpose.”  Ibid.,  p.  39. 


THE  MANY  SIDES  OF  MARTHA  JANE 
By  Robert  \V.  Lovett* 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  Martha  Jane,  because  she  kept  a 
diary.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  many  women  of  the  middle 
class  doubtless  kept  diaries;  Martha  Jane  explained  hers  in  this 
way:  “Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher  thinks  one  must  like  themselves  pretty 
well  to  keep  a  journal.  I  write  because  there  are  not  many  friends 
that  one  likes  to  talk  with  freely  about  themselves.”  Being  a  very 
pious  person,  she  devoted  large  portions  of  her  diary  to  abstracts 
of  sermons  and  to  appraisals  of  her  religious  state.  And  since  she 
had  a  strong  family  loyalty,  although  she  had  no  children  of  her 
own,  other  portions  are  of  family  interest  only.  But  many  of  her 
interests  and  activities  are  representative  of  those  of  other  women 
of  her  background  and  status.  She  could  not  help  but  be  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  local  scene  to  some  extent.  But  more  than  this,  she 
was  an  interesting  person  in  her  own  right,  something  of  a  charac¬ 
ter.,  in  the  New  England  sense.  I  propose  to  tell  her  story,  as  far 
as  possible  in  her  own  words. ^ 

For  many  years  now  the  family  has  thought  of  her  as  Aunt 
Martha  Jane  Remmonds,  but  she  was  born  Martha  Jane  Roundy, 
in  Beverly,  on  November  30,  1818.  Her  father,  Nehemiah 
Roundy,  developed  a  considerable  shoe  business;  and  Martha 
Jane  in  later  years  occasionally  earned  pocket  money  by  binding 
shoes  at  home.  But  his  chief  influence  upon  her  was  as  a  stalwart 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Martha  Jane  later  described 
him  thus:  “Father  was  about  medium  height,  dark  complexioned 
and  had  a  loftiness  of  bearing,  arising  partly  from  a  consciousness 

•An  article  by  Mr.  Lovett  on  Hervey  Roundy,  the  brother  of  Martha 
}ane,  appeared  in  the  January,  1961  Historical  Collections. 

I.  Eleven  diaries,  dating  (with  some  gaps)  from  i8$7  to  1895,  have 
come  into  the  author’s  possession.  Martha  Jane  did  not  always  make  daily 
entries;  sometimes  she  let  a  month  or  more  elapse,  then  wrote  down  a 
summary  statement.  For  one  diary  she  used  the  blank  pages  of  a  logbook 
of  her  husband’s:  for  another,  an  account  book  of  her  father’s.  Some  of 
the  diaries  begin  with  a  family  history,  copied  and  enlarged  from  time  to 
time;  these  she  may  have  intended  for  some  niece  or  nephew.  Thus  other 
versions  may  yet  turn  up,  but  enough  are  on  hand  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  diarist.  To  avoid  too  many  footnotes,  dates  for  portions  quoted  will  be 
given,  with  brief  identifying  phrase,  at  the  end  of  paragraphs.  Thus 
the  statement  relating  to  Beecher  and  journal  keeping  may  be  found  under 
date  of  March  13,  1875. 
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of  having  done  right,  and  partly  natural.”  Her  mother,  Margaret 
Pickett  Roundy,  influenced  her  in  part  by  sheer  length  of  life; 
for  she  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six,  most  of  her  later  years  in  the 
care  of  Martha  Jane.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  diaries 
which  describes  well  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  the  family 
was  brought  up: 

Father  was  a  Baptist  of  the  Old  School  stamp  and  firmly 
did  he  trust  in  God’s  power  to  save,  feeling  that  none  could 
come  to  Christ,  except  the  Father  draw  them,  he  was  quite 
easy  with  regard  to  his  children,  but  our  dear  mother,  being 
more  of  a  New-School  Christian,  was  often  troubled,  & 
sometimes  would  awaken  father  from  a  sound  sleep,  to  know 
if  every  thing  had  been  done,  for  us  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do,  for  our  salvation. 

An  only  sister,  Margaret,  who  died  in  1838  at  the  youthful  age 
of  twenty-three,  seems  still  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Martha  Jane.  She  remembered  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death, 
year  after  year;  and,  when  an  old  woman,  wrote:  “I  have  felt 
lonely  ever  since  sister  Margaret  died.”  Her  own  brothers,  Hervey 
and  George,  and  her  half-brothers,  John  and  Augustus,  provided 
her,  through  their  famihes,  with  much  to  comment  on.  The  con¬ 
version  of  Hervey,  at  times  the  family’s  black  sheep,  was  frequent¬ 
ly  the  object  of  her  prayers.  She  was  to  outlive  them  all,  at  times 
lonely,  frustrated  and  unhappy,  but  indomitable. - 
She  describes  herself  as  a  child  in  honest  terms: 

Martha  was  rather  plain,  &  not  prepossessing,  one  needed 
to  be  acquainted  to  love  her  much,  &  being  a  set  sober  maid¬ 
en  she  felt  a  loneliness  &  an  unsatisfied  longing  for  immortal¬ 
ity.  Her  form  was  ungraceful,  being  short,  but  I  trust  she 
had  grace  in  her  heart  .  .  .  The  aged  &  poor  were  friends  it 
gave  her  much  pleasure  to  visit.  The  Sabbath  School  was  her 
delight  &  although  she  ofttimes  felt  it  a  fearfully  responsible 
station,  yet  she  would  not  leave  this  field  of  labor. 

W'e  do  not  know  much  of  her  as  a  child  and  young  woman,  for 
the  diaries  do  not  start  until  1857,  when  she  was  thirty-nine. 
But  she  copied  into  her  later  diaries  material  going  back  to  the 

2.  ]ohn  and  Auwstus  were  born  to  Nehemiah’s  first  wife,  Martha  Pick¬ 
ett;  after  her  death,  he  married  her  sister,  Margaret.  The  family  quota¬ 
tions  come  from  the  diary  for  1857,  except  for  the  statement  relating  to 
her  sister  Margaret,  which  was  made  January  6,  1887. 
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1840’s,  mostly  sermons  and  family  histon,'.  And  she  refers  to  two 
important  dates  in  her  life;  the  first  was  Friday,  July  7,  1843, 
when  she  attended  meeting  and  gave  a  relation  of  her  Christian 
experience.  She  felt  embarrassed  while  speaking,  but  was  resigned 
to  the  mortification,  since  it  served  to  humble  her.  And  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  she  went  with  others  to  Webber’s  Point,  where 
she  was  baptized  in  the  ocean.  “Surely  this  day  is  the  happiest  I 
ever  spent.”  she  wrote,  “&  the  remembrance  will  afford  pleasure.” 
She  was  then  twenty-five,  and  could  certainly  be  expected  to  know 
her  own  mind.® 

Unmarried  at  that  age,  she  probably  appeared  to  her  friends  as 
likely  to  remain  a  spinster.  Her  half-brother,  Augustus,  who  had 
gone  to  Cincinnati  to  live,  wrote  home  that  he  had  heard  that 
Martha  Jane  might  be  a  Captain’s  Lady;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  death  of  her  father,  on  February  21,  1853,  made  it  only 
more  logical  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  caring  for 
her  mother.  But  there  was  at  least  one  rejected  suitor  before, 
and  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  she  became  Mrs.  William  Remmonds. 
Her  sister-in-law,  Abbie,  wrote  in  her  diary,  in  December,  1855, 
that  Martha  had  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  Mr.  Hum- 
fries  who  was  studying  theology  at  Newton.  Martha  Jane’s  own 
diary  is  silent  on  the  matter;  nor  does  she  identify  the  person,  in 
March,  i860,  “who  wished  to  be  a  companion  in  my  hfe-journey,” 
and  whose  society  she  decided  to  give  up.  If  this  was  Mr.  Rem¬ 
monds,  he  must  have  persisted,  and  gradually  she  changed  her 
mind.  On  June  7,  1861,  she  reported  that  she  had  received  an 
important  letter;  and  a  year  later  she  wrote:  “1  have  had  a  matter 
of  importance  to  decide,  one  that  will  make  my  future  life,  more, 
or  less,  happy.  I  hope  I  have  decided  conscientiously.”  At  this 
time,  William  Remmonds,  a  ship’s  captain,  was  away  on  a  lengthy 
voyage.  But  in  October  his  parents  called  on  her,  and  her  friends 
began  to  give  her  albums  and  photographs.  In  January,  William 
arrived  back  from  Calcutta,  and  the  date  of  the  wedding  was  set 
for  February  twelfth.  This  was  William’s  second  marriage;  his 
first  wife  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Martha,  who  was  staying  in 
Salem  with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Saunders.^ 

3.  The  statement  about  herself  is  from  the  preliminary  portion  of  the 
1857  diary,  as  is  that  about  her  baptism. 

4.  Letter,  Augustus  Roundy  to  Martha  Jane  Roundy,  Cincinnati,  July 
19,  1842,  in  the  author’s  possession.  Abbie  was  her  brother  George’s  wife; 
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Even  as  the  wedding  day  approached,  Martha  Jane  had  some 
doubts.  She  wrote: 

Sister  A.  presented  me  with  a  rich  silk,  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  my  bridal  dress.  I  seem  to  be  dreaming  & 
can  hardly  realize  passing  events.  One  thing  causes  anxious 
thought,  1  am  soon  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  one  who  is 
not  a  Christian,  and  to  be  a  stepmother.  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  a  temptation,  although  it  seems,  like  a  providence. 

The  latter  was  what  the  day  turned  out  to  be,  for  she  could  report, 
in  a  passage  which  reflects  her  religious  feeling,  thus: 

I  felt  very  calm  &  self-possessed  during  the  evening  .  .  . 
After  all  had  gone  to  their  homes,  &  the  wheels  of  the  last 
carriage  full  had  rolled  away  from  the  door,  I  was  enabled  to 
take  up  the  cross,  &  as  was  my  custom  read  &  prayed  with 
the  family.  Mother  &  I  had  kept  the  incense  burning  upon 
the  altar  ever  since  Father  passed  on,  to  his  better  home, 

&  I  could  not  let  the  fire  die  out  now,  when  there  were  new 
objects  of  interest  &  love,  to  pray  for.  I  was  not  opposed 
but  met  with  a  kind  approval. 

Martha  Jane  tried  to  be  a  good  wife  and  was,  for  a  time  at  least, 
reasonably  content;  but  William  was  away  for  long  periods,  and 
Mattie  did  not  take  to  her  step-mother.  Not  long  after  the  wed¬ 
ding,  Martha  Jane  wrote:  “We  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Saunders  & 
heard  Mattie  play  on  her  Piano,  one  piece  was  ‘It  is  better  to  be 
married  than  to  die  an  old  maid.'  I  do  not  know  who  selected 
the  piece,  but  think  it  was  out  of  taste.”  William  sent  her  money 
to  buy  things  for  his  father  and  mother  while  he  was  away.  And 
on  his  return,  in  November,  1864,  they  were  able  to  move  into 
their  own  quarters,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Roundy  home  on 
Cabot  Street.® 

Before  going  to  sea  again,  VV^illiam  took  his  wife  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  to  board  his  ship.  For  Martha 

both  George  and  Abbie  kept  brief  diaries  for  a  time;  these  are  also  in  the 
author’s  ^session.  Entries  in  Martha  Jane’s  diary  relating  to  the  progress 
of  her  relations  with  Mr.  Rcmmonds  are  dated  June  5,  October  1  and  4, 
1862,  and  January  16,  1863. 

5.  The  house  was  opposite  Roundy  Street,  near  Elliott  Street.  Sister  A. 
was  her  sister-in-law,  Abbie;  the  diary  entry  is  dated  February  2,  1863. 
The  piano  incident  was  recorded  on  February  17,  1863.  'There  is  a  family 
story  that  once  William,  exasperated  by  his  wife’s  long  prayer,  tossed  his 
shoe  at  her. 
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Jane,  who  often  noted  other  people’s  trips  with  some  envy,  this 
was  a  gala  occasion,  and  it  was  the  farthest  she  ever  got  from 
home.  She  noted  a  worthy  by-product:  “I  am  glad  I  spent  2  days 
with  him  on  board  of  the  ship,  for  I  can  now  look  in  upon  him 
with  my  mind’s  eye  &  know  how  he  lives.”  One  other  trip  with 
VV'illiams,  this  one  just  to  Lowell,  occurred  in  August,  1867.  But 
it  meant  an  overnight  stay,  and  Martha  Jane,  who  did  not  desire 
a  hotel  life,  was  pleased  when  they  met  Mr.  Peabody,  who  invited 
them  to  his  home.  He  showed  them  a  note  his  cousin  George  re¬ 
ceived  from  Queen  Victoria;  Martha  Jane  reported  that  “it  was 
prettily  written  as  to  style  &  composition.”® 

Looking  back  on  five  years  of  married  life,  in  February,  1868, 
she  wrote:  “I  have  had  a  mixed  cup.  Many  blessings,  some  trials, 
goodness  &  severity,  follow  us  to  keep  us  humble,  &  prayerful.” 
Three  years  later,  William’s  not  having  become  an  avowed  church 
member  weighed  on  her.  “I  have  had  many  sad  days,”  she  wrote, 
"&  in  looking  back,  I  fear  I  did  very  wrong  not  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticular,  about  being  united  to  a  Christian.  We  need  all  the  helps 
we  can  have  in  this  wicked  world,  to  keep  us  in  the  narrow  path 
which  leads  to  Heaven.”  William’s  death,  on  August  4,  1872,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  ended  what  proved  to  be  a  nine  year’s  inter¬ 
lude  in  her  life.  Years  later  she  wrote,  “It  seems  like  a  dream, 
that  Wm.  was  ever  mine.”  Her  husband  left  no  will,  and  it  ap- 
j^ears  that  Martha  Jane,  who  was  administratrix,  received  two 
thousand  dollars,  his  daughter,  four  thousand.  Perhaps  other 
amounts  came  in  later,  for  Martha  Jane  mentions  a  larger  sum  in 
her  account  of  her  step-daughter’s  share:  “I  gave  Mattie  her 
father’s  purse,  just  as  he  left  it,  and  his  wedding-ring,  to  remem¬ 
ber  us  both  by.  She  has  since  received  $7,000  of  her  father’s  estate 
— besides  her  mother’s  furniture,  &  some  of  the  best  trunks,  &  for¬ 
eign  things  her  loved  father  brought  home,  in  his  many  trips 
across  the  ocean.  I  have  tried  to  do  by  Mattie,  as  I  thought 
William  in  his  great  love  for  her,  would  wish  me  to.”  Martha 
Jane  dreaded  the  publicity  of  an  auction,  and  she  “prayed  for 
guidance  to  the  widow’s  God.”  Her  prayer  was  answered,  when 
she  was  able  to  sell  her  belongings  to  a  man  furnishing  a  cottage 
for  a  retired  employee  of  Mr.  Loring.  She  then  moved  back  down- 

6.  Her  trip  to  New  York  City  was  in  December,  1864. 
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stairs  with  her  mother,  and  here  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life, 
having  never  really  left  the  parental  roof  J 

In  many  ways,  Martha  Jane’s  first  and  last  love  was  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Beverly.  From  her  father  and  her  mother  she 
heard  much  about  its  history,  for  the  First  Church  building  was 
next  to  the  Roundy  home.  She  reported  how  her  mother  remem¬ 
bered  going  with  her  mother  by  boat  to  church  in  Danvers,  before 
the  Beverly  church  was  formed.  And  when  the  minister’s  wife 
came  to  see  if  they  would  give  something  towards  a  furnace  for 
a  church  in  Minnesota,  they  remembered  “the  time  when  some 
of  our  church  used  to  bring  foot-stoves  to  fill  with  coals  from  our 
fire,  &  we  could  not  say  depart  be  ye  warmed  &  not  put  our  hand 
to  our  purse,  so  mother  gave  one  dollar  &  I  fifty  cents.”  As  she 
grew  older,  some  of  the  changes  did  not  please  her;  she  wrote, 
"We  hardly  feel  acquainted  with  the  minister  now.  I  think  I  like 
the  old  time  way  &  the  old  time  religion  the  best.”  But  she  con¬ 
tinued  faithful,  and  in  her  will  enjoined  upon  her  heirs  un¬ 
wavering  devotion  to  the  Church  to  which  so  many  of  her  family 
had  given  allegiance.  She  herself  left  the  Church  $500,  and  she 
reduced  the  sum  willed  to  one  niece  from  $500  to  $300,  because 
she  married  a  Congregationalist.^ 

Much  of  her  social  life,  as  well  as  of  her  religious  life,  centered 
around  the  Church.  There  were  two  or  more  services  on  Sunday, 
plus  regular  meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  all  care¬ 
fully  reported  in  her  diary.  There  were  also  the  Ladies  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Covenant  (business)  meetings,  female  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  and  even  Maternal  meetings,  to  which,  though  not  a  mother, 
she  went.  Then  there  were  the  Fairs,  such  as  the  one  in  December, 
1874,  to  raise  money  for  the  debt  on  the  meeting-house.  Martha 
Jane  hoped  it  would  be  “the  last  we  need  have,  for  any  object,” 
but  she  was  probably  not  surprised  when  one  was  held,  in  1880, 
for  a  new  church  carpet.  For  she  wrote,  “All  things  with  the 

7.  Diary  entries,  February  12,  1868,  February  12,  1871,  August  4, 
1879,  August,  1872.  For  William  Remmonds’s  estate  see  Essex  County 
Probate  Records,  book  262,  leaf  262  (appraisal),  book  264  leaf  190 
(accounting),  bmk  268,  leaf  5  (discharge).  Martha  P.  Remmonds,  his 
daughter,  died  in  Salem,  of  consumption,  on  October  10,  1876.  She  left 
her  property  to  her  uncle  and  aunt;  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book 
432,  leaf  242. 

8.  Diary  entries,  February,  1879  (of  church  in  Danvers),  October  28, 
1882  (of  foot-stoves),  April,  1895  (of  old-time  way).  Essex  County  Pro¬ 
bate  Records,  book  631,  leaf  96;  the  niece  was  Annie  Roundy  Davenport. 
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using  perish  &  especially  churches;”  and  later,  “A  plain  church 
with  modest  colors  give  me  &  a  strong  carpet.”  For  some  time  she 
taught  a  Sunday  School  Class,  taking  a  close  interest  in  the  spiritu¬ 
al  welfare  of  each  of  her  girls.  She  helped  collect  funds  for  a  new 
communion  service  in  1851,  reporting  that  the  old  one  was  given 
to  a  church  in  Chester,  N.H.® 

Martha  Jane  accepted  cheerfully  what  she  felt  was  her  duty  to 
aid  the  sick  and  the  poor.  She  liked  nothing  better  than  to  go  sit 
w’ith  someone  in  his  or  her  last  illness;  this  was  for  her  own  edifi¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  the  sick  person’s  benefit.  Groups  of  church  wo¬ 
men  often  visited  the  needy,  surprising  them  with  a  donation  of 
food  or  clothing.  On  one  day  in  1874  she  reported  that  a  poor 
soldier  called,  selling  thread  and  needles;  that  an  old  lady  came  at 
noon  looking  for  a  dinner;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  young  lady 
came  to  get  money  for  the  picnic;  “so  it  is  a  nice  point  to  know' 
how  much  &  when  to  give.”  She  believed  strongly  in  honoring  the 
Sabbath.  When  the  horse  cars  came  to  Beverly,  she  was  troubled 
that  they  ran  on  Sunday,  for  the  sacredness  of  the  day  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  horses  got  no  rest.  She  also  had  her  doubts  about 
the  theatre,  though,  as  w'e  shall  see,  she  enjoyed  a  circus  parade. 
When  she  heard  of  Lincoln’s  death,  she  wrote  to  William:  “I  am 
truly  sorry'  he  was  in  such  a  place,  if  he  had  have  been  in  a  prayer 
meeting  probably  he  would  not  have  lost  his  valuable  life.”'" 

She  knew  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and  would  often  quote  verses 
while  going  about  her  daily  chores.  She  believed  in  an  occasional 
intervention  of  Providence,  as  when  Mr.  boring’s  man  came  to 
buy  her  furniture.  Years  later  it  was  a  frozen  water  pipe  which 
balked  her.  She  wrote,  “It  has  been  very  cold  all  the  week  every' 
thing  frozen  &  I  had  to  go  down  cellar  so  often  to  thaw  the  water- 
pipe  that  I  was  discouraged  &  finally  asked  my  heavenly  father 
to  let  the  water  come,  &  it  did.”  This  made  a  great  impression  on 
her,  for  she  referred  to  it  again : 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  water  pipe,  it  would  freeze 
if  it  was  let  off  &  1  had  to  pass  over  a  large  rock  in  a  stooping 
position  because  1  should  bump  my  head,  if  I  did  not.  I 
tried  several  times  to  thaw  it  &  could  not,  finally  I  sat  upon 

9.  Diary  entries,  December  22,  1874,  1895,  April,  1883  (a  plain 
church). 

10.  Diary  entry,  July  27,  1874  (of  charities);  letters  to  William,  No¬ 
vember  24,  1863  (of  horse  cars),  April  17,  1865  (of  Lincoln). 
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the  rock  &  asked  help  of  Father  &  next  time,  the  water  came, 

I  felt  very  thankful,  for  such  a  speedy  answer. 

Against  such  a  background  of  religious  feeling,  her  statement  of 
June,  1878,  is  understandable; 

I  feel  that  I  love  my  Redeemer,  &  he  loves  me,  and  Heav¬ 
en  will  not  be  perfect  without  my  mother  &  I.  It  looks  too 
confident  on  paper  but  the  idea  is,  that  our  Saviour  loveth  his 
friends  so  well,  that  he  will  want  them  where  he  is.  O,  that 
ministers  would  preach  upon  the  distinguishing  grace  of 
God.” 

Of  course  it  was  the  day-to-day  chores  which  really  filled  her 
life,  and,  being  a  good  New-Englander,  she  did  not  shirk  them. 
There  was  the  weekly-repeated  routine  of  wash  day,  ironing  day, 
and  baking  day.  One  day  she  could  report,  “Washing  day,  all 
done  &  ready  to  sit  down  at  ten  o’clock.”  And  another,  “We  have 
had  an  old  fashioned  bake  in  the  brick  oven  today  &  feel  weary.” 
There  were  the  half-yearly  house  cleanings,  when  the  carpets 
would  be  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  put  down  in  the  fall.  In 
April,  1880,  she  reported:  “Housecleaning!  carpets  up,  dust  fly¬ 
ing,  children  crying,  rooms  topsy-turvey,  women  talking,  men 
coughing,  kitchen-eating,  bedlam  greeting,  what  a  week!  Well, 
we  shall  look  nice  again  after  it  is  done,  and  we  are  settled 
again.”  Sometimes  the  women  got  together  for  a  sewing  bee;  on 
November  9,  1859,  she  reported  that  “we  succeeded  in  knotting 
a  spread  &  quilting  a  quilt  for  Mettie  &  Lizzie.”  There  were  fads; 
in  1859  all  the  women  were  making  shell  frames  for  pictures, 
Martha  Jane  included.  Before  her  marriage,  she  spent  some  time 
making  shoe  linings  at  home,  but  on  the  Machine,  as  she  called  it. 
In  July,  1861,  she  carried  180  pairs  of  shoes  to  her  brother’s,  and 
in  November,  another  180  pairs.  At  times  she  wished  for  “some 
employment  better  suited  to  my  taste,”  but  at  others  she  found 
“the  Machine  is  good  company  &  a  cure  for  loneliness.”  She  was 
not  one  to  pamper  herself;  one  day  she  went  to  Salem  on  business; 
and  since  the  omnibus  was  more  than  full,  she  walked  home.” 

Sometimes  there  were  minor  (when  seen  in  retrospect)  annoy¬ 
ances.  One  hot  day  in  July,  1878,  she  wrote,  “We  fear  there  are 

11.  Diary  entries,  January  16,  1886,  April,  1887,  June,  1878. 

12.  Diary  entries,  July  22,  i860,  January  12,  1861  (brick  oven  bake), 
February  4,  i860,  July  ii,  1861  (the  Machine),  Dwember  31,  1859 
(walk  from  Salem}.  Mettie  and  I.i/Jiie  were  two  of  her  nieces,  (Urge’s 
daughters. 
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skunks  under  the  shed  again,  what  trials  we  have  to  pass  through 
while  journeying  on  to  a  better  sphere.  Mother  thinks  there  is  no 
rest  for  her.”  On  another  occasion  she  was  obliged  to  pick  over  a 
barrel  of  apples,  “because  a  saucy  rat  got  in  &  chewed  some  of 
them.”  She  did  not  like  dogs,  observing  in  June,  1879,  that  “Mrs. 
M.  Dodge  had  2  dogs  born  last  night.  I  do  not  think  with  joy  of 
the  increase  of  dogs,  in  dog-days.  I  hope  some  will  die.”  Repairs 
to  the  house  were  a  necessary  evil — sometimes  she  thought  not 
really  necessary.  In  April,  1880,  she  complained  that  “Mrs. 
Dodge  is  to  have  the  parlor  chamber  papered  anew,  because  the 
paper  is  unfashionable.  I  only  wish  the  present  paper  was  as  dear 
to  her  as  me — my  home  &  bridal  days  are  connected  with  it. 
George  says  changes  will  come,  we  can’t  help  it,  but  my  heart 
says  Oh.”  Always  she  was  a  bit  envious  of  others’  opportunities  to 
travel.  Philosophizing  in  July,  1880,  she  wrote:  “What  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  life-work,  some  plod  along  without  change,  others 
have  a  constant  variety  in  Life,  sometimes  life  seems  a  burden, 
I  am  so  lonely — what  shall  I  do.”  And  when  she  heard  of  someone 
who  went  to  the  White  Hills,  she  wrote,  “I  read  an  account  in  a 
Harper’s  Magazine,  which  seemed  almost  like  going.”  During  the 
hot  summer  of  1880  her  prayer  was,  “Dear  Father  give  me  pa¬ 
tience  for  the  little  duties  of  life,  pressing  on  my  heart,  with  no 
change  of  place  or  labor,  so  wearing,  to  brain  &  body.”‘^ 

But  there  were  pleasures  to  compensate  for  the  dislikes  and 
frustrations.  Martha  Jane  reported  that  her  mother  liked  martial 
music  and  that  she  enjoyed  it  for  her  sake,  but  it  is  likely  that 
she  enjoyed  it  for  herself  as  well.  On  Independence  Day,  1874, 
the  band  music  moved  her  to  tears.  And  in  July,  1878,  she  told 
of  a  pleasing  incident.  “The  Salem  Brass  Band,”  she  wrote,  “were 
in  a  large  open  car,  bound  for  the  Willows,  and  as  they  were  in 
front  of  mother’s  house,  I  sent  a  little  boy  to  ask  them  to  play  one 
of  their  best  tunes,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  lady  90  and  they  soon 
struck  up  the  air  of  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne.’  ”  There  were  small  gifts 
to  be  exchanged  at  Christmas,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  at  New 
Year’s  too.  Although  she  did  not  go  far  afield,  there  were  many 
small  local  outings  with  members  of  the  family.  Picnic  trips  to 
Nahant,  to  Wenham  Lake,  to  Salem  Willows,  to  Chebacco  Lake; 

13.  Diary  entries,  July  i,  1878  (skunks),  January  2,  1885  (rat),  June 
14,  1879  (dogs),  September  9,  1861  (White  Hills),  August,  1880 
(prayer).  Mrs.  Dodge  was  their  second-floor  tenant. 
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excursions  to  Hamilton  for  bending,  or  just  walks  up  Prospect 
Hill,  behind  her  house,  pleased  her.  Even  when  she  was  fifty-six, 
she  climbed  Powder-House  Hill  with  her  nieces,  and  wrote,  “I 
like  to  throw  of  [sic]  womanhood  &  become  a  child  again. 

Being  a  practical  person,  she  liked  the  feeling  of  knowing  that 
her  wood  for  the  year  was  safely  in.  When  her  brother,  George, 
was  repairing  his  wharf,  he  sent  her  some  wood,  and  she  noted, 
“I  like  wood.  1  felt  so  grateful  for  my  wood,  that  I  gave  away  two 
baskets  of  pine  wood  for  two  old  people  to  kindle  their  fire  with.” 
She  was  fond  of  the  old  cherry  tree  in  her  yard,  and  was  sad  when 
it  was  taken  down.  She  had  some  feeling  for  nature,  in  addition 
to  her  liking  for  flowers.  In  July,  1874,  she  and  her  mother  saw 
the  comet,  which  attracted  great  attention.  And  on  June  1 1 , 
1881,  she  “had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun; 
it  was  a  grand  sight.”  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  she  reported 
she  saw  in  February,  1888,  “was  beautiful,  &  I  felt  like  worship¬ 
ping  the  star  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  star.”  She  enjoyed  seeing  the 
menageries  when  they  came  to  town,  and  even  a  passing  organ 
grinder  with  a  monkey  or  dancing  bear  pleased  her.  On  June  3, 
1881,  she  reported  that  “Barnum’s  animals  passed  through  Essex 
St.,  Salem  ...  all  made  a  show,  worth  seeing,  but  passed  out 
of  sight  too  quickly.”  And  when  she  heard  that  Jumbo  had  died, 
she  wrote,  “Poor  Jumbo  I  am  sorry.  His  skin  is  to  he  stuffed  & 
his  skeleton  to  be  given  to  some  institute.  I  always  wished  such 
kingly  beasts  could  have  a  resurrection.”'' 

Other  traveling  entertainments  came  to  Salem  or  Beverly,  and 
sometimes  Martha  Jane  took  them  in.  She  found  “quite  entertain¬ 
ing”  a  lecture  on  physiognomy,  and  she  witnessed  a  balloon  as¬ 
cension  and  visited  a  railroad  palace  car.  In  January,  1877,  she 
went  to  Salem  to  see  the  picture,  The  Baptism  of  Christ  in 
Jordan,  reporting  its  value  at  $30,000.  And  in  December,  1881, 
a  wonderful  clock  was  exhibited  in  North  Hall,  in  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  Block;  Martha  Jane  found  it  “all  ihat  it  is  represented  to  be.” 

14.  Diary  entries,  May  30,  1888  (martial  music),  August  3,  1859, 
July  4,  1864,  August  13,  1878,  July  4,  1885  (outings,  passim),  Aunist 
4,  1874  (climb).  Powder-House  Hill  was  one  segment  of  Prospect  Hill. 

15.  Diary  entries,  September,  1885  (wood),  December,  1888  (cherry 
tree),  July  16,  1874  (comet),  September  2,  1885  (Jumbo).  The  Beverly 
Citizen  for  July  ii,  1874,  mentions  the  comet,  and  Martha  Jane  later 
preserved  a  clipping  from  the  same  paper,  telling  of  the  removal  of  her 
cheny  tree. 
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Local  events  or  anniversaries  also  offered  entertainment,  all  the 
better  for  being  usually  free.  Martha  Jane  evidently  went  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Briscoe  School,  in  January,  1875,  for  she  re¬ 
ported  everything  in  fine  order,  including  Walker’s  Steam  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  providing  heat.  She  was  present  at  the  opening  of  new 
steps,  leading  from  Washington  Street  to  the  beach,  on  August 
22,  1878;  extra  interest  was  provided  by  her  brother’s  having 
furnished  the  lumber.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  grand 
illumination  in  the  harbor,  and  many  residences  were  also  illumi¬ 
nated.  On  October  13,  1882,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument 
was  raised;  again,  many  houses  were  decorated.  But  Martha  Jane 
had  to  help  set  up  the  tables  in  the  tent,  so  she  missed  the  Band 
Concert.  And  on  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  building  of  the  Beverly-Salem  Bridge  (held  on  August  24, 
1888),  she  had  a  grandstand  view  of  the  parade  from  her  niece 
Mettie’s  home  on  lower  Cabot  Street.  She  recorded  that  “The  Flag 
decorations  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  were  neat  and  handsome. 
We  could  imagine  Washington  &  Lafayette  marching  through 
them  with  martial  tread. 

One  amusement  which  never  failed  the  ladies  was  visiting  one 
another.  But  Martha  Jane  observed  “how  soon  the  time  draws  near 
to  separate  after  these  pleasant  tea-drinkings.”  She  noted  each 
modern  improvement  in  her  friends’  homes;  on  July  28,  1859 
she  visited  Mr.  Evelith’s  house,  and  found  it  was  to  be  lighted 
with  gas.  In  January,  1879,  she  reported  that  “Cousin  Fannie 
has  a  furnace  placed  in  her  cellar  this  winter.”  When  she  heard, 
in  March,  1881,  that  Mrs.  Saunders,  of  Salem,  was  ill,  she  was 
able  to  note:  “A  telephone  reaches  from  her  home  to  Dr.  Haddocks 
house  &  when  she  wishes  to  consult  him,  she  has  only  to  speak.” 
During  her  call  on  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  not  much  escaped  her; 
“her  house,”  she  reported,  “is  very  nice  &  pretty,  she  has  em¬ 
broidered  a  table  cover  &  a  pair  of  curtains,  painted  vases,  &  made 
a  dogs  head — she  had  olive  velvet  for  her  chairs  &  sofa,  there  was 
a  large  easel  with  a  fine  picture  on  it — a  fireplace  in  the  Hall.”  As 

16.  Diary  entries,  September  28,  1859  (physiognomy),  July  4,  1861 
(balloon),  August  26,  1888  (palace  car),  January  22,  1877  (Picture  of 
Baptism),  December  30,  1881  (clock).  The  Briscoe  School  d^ication  is 
described  in  the  Beverly  Citizen  of  January  9,  1875;  it  reported  that  the 
heating  apparatus  cost  $5,000.  The  same  local  paper  reported  the  opening 
of  the  Washington  Street  steps  on  August  31,  1878. 
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to  her  own  home,  she  could  at  least  report,  in  October  i88i,  that 
“Mr.  Lee  brought  a  wire  mattress,  we  like  it  much.”*^ 

In  passing,  the  diarist  tells  much  about  social  customs  of  the 
day;  a  few  examples  may  be  noted.  Evidence  that,  until  i860, 
her  home  probably  had  no  outer  locks  is  seen  in  the  entry:  “Mr. 
Goodhue  placed  a  bolt  on  the  door  to  keep  the  robbers  out,  or  to 
make  us  feel  a  little  more  safe.”  There  were  still  Indians  about, 
for  in  1861  some  “were  encamped  near  the  depot.  VV^e  looked  into 
their  tent,  they  were  engaged  making  baskets.”  The  popularity  of 
stereoscopic  views  is  reflected  in  the  note  that  she  saw  on  one 
occasion  a  picture  of  the  oldest  house  in  town,  and  on  another, 
views  “colored  by  one  of  the  best  artists  in  England.”  She  found 
educational  a  visit  with  her  brother  to  see  the  ice  cutters  on  Wen- 
ham  Lake.  “It  seemed  very  wonderful,”  she  wrote,  “to  see  the  ele¬ 
vator  take  the  ice  &  pass  it  to  the  ice-house  &  cars.”  Even  public 
health  regulations  may  be  seen  in  such  an  entry  as:  “Mrs.  Morton 
has  scarlet  fever;  the  house  quarantined.  It  is  humiliating  to  have 
the  house  spotted,  but  I  ought  to  be  grateful  that  I  am  not  the  sick 
one.”^* 

The  observations  of  most  historical  or  political  interest  to  us 
are  those  relating  to  the  Civil  VV^ar.  On  April  16,  1861,  she  re¬ 
ported  that  “the  8th  regiment  started  from  our  usually  quiet  town 
for  Washington.”  She  continued,  “I  do  not  approve  of  the  War, 
or  any  war,  but  am  wilhng  to  work  to  make  them  comfortable.” 
On  July  9,  1861,  she  “met  the  Crier  with  his  bell,  informing  us 
that  he  wished  twenty  more  volunteers  for  the  War;”  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  tents  were  whitening  the  Common.  The  soldiers  left 
on  October  14;  the  Captain  was  presented  with  a  sword  and  belt, 
and  all  the  group  with  Bibles  and  religious  books,  towards  which 
her  brother  contributed  t\vo  dollars.  Their  homecoming  was  cele¬ 
brated,  on  December  23,  1863,  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  a 
supper  in  the  Hall.  But  there  were  other  political  occasions  worth 
noting:  a  procession  of  the  Wide-awakes  in  November,  i860; 
torchlight  processions  in  1880  and  1888;  prayers  for  the  life  of 

17.  Diary  entries,  1874  (tea  drinking),  February,  1883  (Mrs.  Foster’s 
home),  October  28,  1881  (mattress).  Cousin  Fannie  was  Mrs.  Fannie  P. 
Rowe. 

18.  Diary  entries,  April  16,  i860  (locks),  July  3,  1861  (Indians), 
March  31,  1875  (stereoscopic  views),  January  26,  1879  (visit  to  ice¬ 
houses),  January  27,  1889  (quarantine).  Mrs.  Morton  then  occupied  the 
second-floor  tenement. 
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President  Garfield  in  September,  i88i.  Martha  Jane  was  among 
those  to  greet  ex-president  Harrison  and  his  daughter  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  Kilham,  on  August  12,  1893.  Mindful  of  her  civic 
duty,  she  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  April,  1889,  in  order  to 
vote  for  School  Committee.^® 

After  her  husband’s  death  in  1872,  Martha  Jane,  as  we  have 
seen,  returned  to  living  with  her  mother.  That  two  such  self- 
willed  women  did  not  always  get  along  is  not  surprising.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1878,  Martha  Jane  wrote,  “Mother  &  I  have  been  ill 
from  colds,  &  mother’s  cough  kept  time  to  the  beating  of  pain  in 
my  pulse,  &  made  me  very  nervous,  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  rainy 
day.”  Yet  she  was  proud  of  her  mother  too,  and  on  the  day  before 
her  ninety-sixth  birthday,  wrote,  “Sunday  morn,  mother  is  ninety 
six  tomorrow  &  she  made  the  morning  fire,  she  is  called  wonder¬ 
ful.”  Less  than  three  weeks  later,  she  was  dead,  and  her  passing 
left  Martha  bereft.  Even  her  religious  promises  seemed  to  forsake 
her;  for  she  wrote,  “Coming  home  (from  church)  Emily  Pierce 
overtook  me  &  said  I  suppose  the  promises  you  have  used  to  com¬ 
fort  others  in  affhction  have  come  to  you,  for  your  consolation,  but 
all  is  dark  &  the  waters  are  deep,  it  seems  sometimes  that  I  must 
sink,  friends  are  kind,  but  I  want  my  mother.”  The  note  of  lone¬ 
liness,  which  appears  in  the  diary  entries  for  her  birthday  in  the 
years  following  her  husband’s  death,  becomes  even  more  marked 
after  her  mother’s  death.  As  early  as  November  30,  1874,  she 
recorded:  “Earth  looks  like  a  tiresome  place.  I  wish  I  could  do 
some  great  good  before  I  die.”  When  she  was  sixty-two,  she  put 
down  an  extraordinary  portrait  of  herself,  worth  giving  in  full: 

I  am  a  pilgrim,  &  feel  like  seeking  a  better  country,  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  easy  shoes,  false  teeth,  and  spectacles  make 
me  feel  old.  I  rather  think  I  have  seen  my  best  days,  the 
beautiful  dreams  of  youth  have  gone  by,  &  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  sad  bereavements  have  changed  my  feelings  so 
much,  that  I  seem  to  myself  like  another  person.  The  coal 
stoves  are  a  grievous  burden  to  me,  &  I  almost  sigh  for  an 
open  fireplace,  so  that  we  could  burn  wood.  If  mother  was 
not  here,  I  should  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  die  now  as 
anytime.  I  do  not  know  for  what  I  was  born,  for  I  have  not 

19.  Diary  entries.  September  21,  1861  (tents  on  Common),  November 
13,  i860  (Wide-awakes),  October,  1880  and  October,  1888  (torchlight 
processions),  September  11,  1881  (prayer  for  Garfield),  August  12,  1893 
(ex-President  Harrison). 
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accomplished  much  by  staying  in  this  world.  I  love  children 
very  much,  but  have  had  empty  arms  all  through  life,  & 
such  a  heart  aching  loneliness  all  through  life.  I  have  tried  to 
have  friends,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  very  warmly  at¬ 
tached.  I  hope  Heaven  will  make  amends  for  all,  &  may 
every  one  have  a  kindred  spirit  and  all  be  satisfied. 

Two  years  after  her  mother’s  death,  and  on  her  sixty-eighth  birth¬ 
day,  she  uttered  a  poignant  cry,  “O  Father  do  not  let  me  outlive 
my  usefulness!”^ 

By  this  time,  she  was  herself  an  old  lady,  set  in  her  ways,  but 
she  maintained  her  usefulness.  Among  other  activities,  she  spent 
a  day  a  week  with  her  niece,  Margaret  Woodberry,  helping  with 
the  sewing.  Members  of  the  family  still  living  remember  her  as  she 
was  in  the  1890’s,  short,  rather  thin,  hair  drawn  back  severely. 
Her  health  had  always  been  good;  except  for  false  teeth  (which 
did  not  fit  her  very  well)  and  increasing  deafness,  she  was  re¬ 
markably  spry.  “1  would  sooner  be  in  good  health  than  have  a 
million  of  dollars,”  she  once  noted.  On  one  occasion  there  is  an 
amusing  reference  to  her  going  to  the  store  to  be  weighed;  she 
reported:  “Augustus  190,  George  139,  Mettie  I  think  55  &  my 
weight  was  one  pound  &  half  less  than  G’s.  I  do  not  remember  of 
weighing  so  much,  thought  the  scales  must  be  wrong.”  Some  of 
the  family  stories  about  her  relate  to  doctors,  in  whom  she  did  not 
have  much  faith.  Her  niece,  Mrs.  Melvin  Davenport,  told  how 
she  and  her  husband  were  in  the  same  carriage  with  Aunt  Martha 
Jane  at  Sam  Foster’s  funeral.  She  asked,  “What  was  wrong  with 
him?”  Mel  replied,  “Well,  I  think  .  .  .”  Martha  Jane  (being 
deaf):  “What  doctor  did  he  have?”  Mel:  “Sam  Torrey.”  Martha 
Jane:  “Well,  he  certainly  carried  him  off  in  short  order.”  When, 
in  her  final  illness.  Dr.  Stickney  was  called,  she  thought  at  first 
he  was  her  niece  Mary’s  husband,  and  she  announced,  “Leo,  I 
will  not  have  a  doctor.”  Gruel  was  ordered,  but  when  it  was  pre¬ 
pared,  she  declared,  paraphrasing  the  Bible,  “My  soul  abhorreth 
this  weak  food;  bring  me  meat;  I  want  a  chop.”“^ 

20.  Diaty  entries,  March  30,  1884  (mother).  May  8,  1884  (Emily 
Peirce),  November  30,  1880  (sixty-second  birthday),  November,  1886 
(sixty-eighth  birthday).  Martha  Jane  received  $4,500  from  her  mother’s 
estate.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  439,  leaf  595,  book  447,  leaves 
441-443. 

21.  Diary  entries,  April  i,  1885  (false  teeth),  December,  1885  (she  is 
“sorry  to  be  deaf  but  very  glad  I  can  read”),  September,  1880  (good 
health),  July  5,  1861  (weights).  Mrs.  Davenport  outlived  the  other  nieces 
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The  death  of  her  favorite — and  only  remaining — brother, 
George,  on  November  2,  1891,  was  a  still  further  blow  to  Martha 
Jane.  George  had  gladly  assumed  the  duty  of  keeping  the  family 
together,  and  he  had  also  succeeded  his  father  as  Deacon  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  The  diary  entries  become  briefer  after  this, 
and  are  interspersed  with  clippings  and  quoted  poetry.  But  Mar¬ 
tha  Jane  lived  into  the  twentieth  centur)’;  she  died  on  December 
10,  1907.  She  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  seven  years 
short  of  her  mother’s  span.  Her  will  (one  day  she  recorded  that 
she  made  her  will  “by  way  of  variety”)  disposed  of  a  personal 
estate  of  $12,165  ^nd  real  estate  worth  $3,500.  Even  taking  into 
account  the  money  she  received  from  her  mother,  this  suggests 
rather  careful  husbanding  over  the  years.  Gifts  to  charities,  in 
addition  to  the  $500  to  the  First  Baptist  Church,  included  $100 
to  the  Beverly  Hospital  and  the  same  amount  to  the  Beverly  Fuel 
Company;  $50  each  to  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Home  Mission  Society,  Boston  Seamen’s  Bethel,  Deaf  Mute 
School,  and  Old  Ladies  Home  Society.  There  were  many  gifts,  of 
$500  or  under,  to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  her  brothers. 
Thus  even  in  death  this  strong-willed  woman  had  things  the  way 
she  wanted  them.-- 

When  she  died,  she  was  the  last  of  her  generation,  a  relic  of 
the  Victorian  era.  She  must  have  seemed,  to  her  young  grand¬ 
nieces,  determinedly  old-fashioned,  in  dress  and  manners. 
Although  she  could  find  enjoyment  in  simple  things,  she  was  also 
a  worrier  and  given  to  introspection.  As  she  herself  put  it,  “I  fear 
I  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life.’’  She  seems  also  to  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  herself  when  she  wrote  of  someone  else,  in  1875,  “Lovely 
ones  seem  born  for  heaven.  The  self-willed  enduring  ones  can 
better  fight  the  battle  of  life.’’  She  fought  it  to  the  end,  and  in 
doing  so  made  herself,  all  unconsciously,  a  notable  representative 
of  her  time  and  place.-® 

and  the  nephews  of  Martha  Jane,  and  she  remembered  stories  about  her 
until  a  year  or  so  before  her  death.  Martha  Jane’s  niece,  Mary  Roundy, 
married  Leland  H.  Cole.  Among  those  who  now  remember  Martha  Jane 
are  her  grand-nieces,  Mary  Cole  Kuell  and  Margaret  Wo^berry  Lovett. 
The  Bible  reference  is  a  reversal  of  Psalm  107,  verse  18. 

22.  Diary  entry,  July  4,  1883  (will).  Essex  County  Probate  Records, 
book  631,  leaf  96;  book  633,  leaf  237;  book  634,  leaf  150.  The  Beverly 
Fuel  Company  was  a  charitable  society  to  supply  coal  and  wood  to  the 
needy.  The  E>eaf  Mute  School  was  in  Beverly;  her  brother,  George,  had 
been  interested  in  it. 

23.  Diary  entries,  November,  1893  (dark  side  of  life),  April  2,  1875 
(self-willed  ones). 


ANNE  BRADSTREET  AND  THOMAS  GRAY: 
A  NOTE  ON  INFLUENCE 


By  Cecil  D.  Eby,  Jr. 

The  poetry  of  Anne  Bradstreet  has  usually  been  seen  and 
studied  as  an  isolated  American  curiosity  with  little  importance 
beyond  colonial  New  England  and  with  no  influence  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  poets.  Although  Richard  Crowder  has  found  a  similarity 
in  point  of  view  between  her  “Contemplations”  and  Keats’  “Ode 
to  a  Nightingale,”  he  does  not  conclude  that  one  work  influenced 
the  other.*  The  fact  is  that  her  poetry  was  at  least  moderately 
popular  in  England  during  her  lifetime^  and  that  it  was  used  by 
Thomas  Gray  as  a  source  for  his  “Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College”  some  seventy-five  years  after  her  death.  Both  Brad¬ 
street  and  Gray  treat  the  theme  of  “lost  innocence,”  which  is  not 
remarkable;  however,  both  use  the  same  key  words — paradise, 
bliss,  and  wise — in  that  sequence,  while  developing  their  theme. 

In  the  twelfth  stanza  of  “Contemplations,”  first  published  at 
Boston  in  1678,  Eve  holds  the  infant  Cain  on  her  lap  and  rumi¬ 
nates  upon  the  loss  of  Eden,  the  dark  future  of  her  child,  and 
the  wiles  of  Satan.  Although  she  has  tasted  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom,  she  regrets  the  loss  of  her  former  innocence: 

[She]  sighs  to  think  of  paradise. 

And  how  she  lost  her  bliss  to  be  more  wise. 

Believing  him  that  was,  and  is,  father  of  lies. 

Unless  there  is  a  common  source  for  both  poets,  Gray  must  have 
recalled  her  lines  when  he  wrote  his  concluding  stanza  of  “Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,”  first  published  in  1747. 
As  rephrased  by  Gray,  Bradstreet’s  fines  become  the  thematic 
center  of  his  poem,  which  speculates  upon  the  future  of  innocent 
boys  who,  like  Cain,  know  nothing  of  the  suffering  that  lies  in 
wait  for  them: 

1.  “Anne  Bradstreet  and  Keats,”  Notes  and  Queries,  III,  386-388  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1956). 

2.  ].  Kester  Svendsen,  "Anne  Bradstreet  in  England:  A  Bibliographical 
Note,”  American  Literature,  XIII,  63-66  (March,  1941). 
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Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

This  correspondence  in  rh\ine  and  diction  is  too  close  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  mere  chance. 

If  it  is  true  that  Gray  borrowed  from  Bradstreet,  then  she  is 
the  first  American  poet  to  influence — however  casually — an  im¬ 
portant  English  one.  A  literary  influence,  for  the  first  time  per¬ 
haps,  crosses  the  Atlantic  from  west  to  east. 


THE  TOWN  RECORDS  OF  IPSWICH 
By  Thomas  C.  Barrow* 

The  history  of  Ipswich  reflects,  in  miniature,  much  of  the 
history  of  the  New  England  area.  The  town  itself  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  in  Massachusetts.  In  1633  the  new  colonists 
at  Boston,  fearing  a  possible  French  encroachment  to  the  north, 
dispatched  a  party  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  there. 
Since  that  period  other  towns  and  cities  have  grown  at  a  greater 
rate  than  Ipswich,  but  few  have  older  and  more  continuous  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  existence  and  development. 

From  the  early  days,  when  the  famous  minister  John  Wise, 
first  through  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  of  Governor  Andros  and  later  through  his  defense  of  the 
democratic  Congregational  church  system,  was  a  prominent  figure, 
Ipswich  has  played  its  part  in  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts.  Like 
most  New  England  communities,  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  primarily  an  agricultural  area.  After  the  Revolution  the 
town  was  caught  up  in  the  exciting  days  of  the  great  age  of  New 
England  shipping.  Some  towns,  particularly  Salem,  outdistanced 
Ipswich  in  the  extent  and  range  of  their  trading  interests,  but 
many  ships  were  built  in  the  town  and  that  industry  became  a 
major  factor  in  its  commercial  life.  Still  later  the  transition  to  the 
age  of  textiles  and  factories  had  its  effect.  Taken  as  a  glimpse  of 
New  England  in  miniature,  the  history  of  Ipswich  is  of  more  than 
local  interest  and  its  records  worthy  of  preservation.^ 

*Note:  In  May,  1961,  the  Town  of  Ipswich  asked  the  author  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  evaluate  the  historic  records  now  preserved  in  the  town  hall. 
VVhat  appears  below  is  the  result  of  that  survey.  The  brief  introduction  is 
by  no  means  a  definitive  analysis  of  the  records  but  is  offered  only  as  a 
selective  and  descriptive  indication  of  the  type  and  variety  of  the  holdings. 
At  the  moment  the  records  are  sorely  in  ne^  of  pro];>er  arrangement  and 
classification,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the  listings  below  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  need  revision. 

I .  For  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Ipswich,  the  two  volumes  en- 
dded  Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (Ipswich,  1905-1917),  by 
Thomas  F.  Waters,  provide  a  somewhat  dated  but  detailed  and  readable 
story.  Also  available  is  Joseph  B.  Felt’s  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and 
Hamilton  (Cambridge,  1834),  which  is  difficidt  to  use  but  which  con¬ 
tains  many  early  references. 
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Some  of  the  oldest  records,  and  those  of  particular  interest,  con¬ 
cern  the  common  lands.  As  was  true  in  most  New  England  towns, 
at  the  time  of  the  original  settlement,  certain  lands  were  set  aside 
for  the  joint  use  of  owners  of  property  within  the  township.  In 
time  private  initiative  led  to  the  breakdown  of  this  system  and  the 
lands  came  into  the  possession  of  individual  citizens.  During  the 
transitional  period  from  general  to  private  ownership,  leasing  of 
the  common  lands  by  various  groups  was  widespread.  Such  were 
the  “proprietors  of  Jeffreys  Neck”  who,  in  1659,  obtained  the  right 
of  cultivating  a  number  of  acres  in  the  common  lands.  In  the 
town  records  the  transactions  of  this  group  are  preserved  for  the 
period  from  1713  to  1836.  Taken  together,  whether  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  the  town  meetings  or  in  the  items  relating 
to  the  various  proprietary  groups,  the  land  records  of  Ipswich 
provide  the  basis  for  a  valuable  study  in  themselves. 

One  particularly  extensive  and  continuous  series  consists  of  the 
“Records  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.”  The  American  colonists, 
as  part  of  their  English  heritage,  brought  with  them  a  tradition 
of  local  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  indigent.  How 
this  task  was  accomplished  is  shown  in  the  Ipswich  records.  Care 
had  to  be  exerted  to  insure  that  only  such  persons  as  were  right¬ 
fully  entitled  to  the  charity’  of  the  town  received  it;  the  records 
provide  numerous  examples  of  men  and  women,  not  natives  of 
Ipswich,  who,  before  they  would  have  become  a  charge  on  the 
town,  were  sent  back  to  their  place  of  origin.  For  their  own  in¬ 
digent  inhabitants  the  town  made  what  provision  it  could.  From 
as  early  as  1719,  at  least,  there  was  a  “poorhouse”  of  sorts,  but 
many  persons  were  provided  for  by  being  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  other  inhabitants.  For  those  able  to  do  some  work  indenture 
was  the  common  arrangement.  Sarah  Tryall,  for  example,  “a 
minor  Aged  about  Eight  years,”  was  indentured  by  the  overseers 
to  Captain  Thomas  Foster  in  1778  for  a  ten  year  period.  Sarah 
was  “faithfully  to  serve  in  all  Employment  as  becometh  her;”  Cap¬ 
tain  Foster  was  paid  fifteen  pounds  for  assuming  responsibility  for 
her  and  agreed  to  keep  “said  apprentice  in  good  and  sufficient 
Victuals,  Drink,  Apparrel,  Washing,  Lodging,  Medicines  .  .  . 
and  to  learn  her  to  Read  and  say  her  Catechism  and  bring  her  up 
in  good  Housewifery  and  Family  work.  Sewing,  Kniting,  and 
Spinning,  etc.”  At  the  end  of  her  term  of  service  Foster  was  to 
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give  Sarah  two  “Compleat  Suits  of  apparrell,  the  one  for  Lord’s 
Days  and  the  other  for  Working  Days.”^  During  the  nineteenth 
century  poorhouses  and  orphanages  replaced  this  system,  and 
local  control  gradually  gave  way  to  increased  participation  in  such 
affairs  by  the  state  government. 

The  taxation  records,  however,  illustrate  that  even  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  local  concerns  continued  to  outweigh  the  growing 
but  still  minor  state  or  national  involvements.  In  1823  the  largest 
taxpayer  in  Ipswich  was  John  Heard.  Heard  owned  three  pieces 
of  property,  totahng  over  four  hundred  and  ten  acres.  He  had 
houses  and  other  buildings  on  each  piece  of  land  and  kept  four¬ 
teen  oxen,  three  horses,  nineteen  cows,  and  eight  pigs,  along  with 
other  animals.  He  possessed  sixty  ounces  of  silver  plate  and  had 
bank  stock  and  money  at  interest  to  the  value  of  $7,000.  The 
total  evaluation  of  his  property',  real  and  personal,  was  placed 
at  $23,643.  In  1823  Heard  payed  $170.43  in  taxes.  Of  that 
amount  $157.63  went  to  the  town  and  the  county.  Only  $12.80 
was  paid  to  the  state  government.  In  the  same  year  a  total  of 
$4,618.56  in  taxes  was  collected  in  Ipswich;  only  $345.79  of 
that  sum  went  to  the  state. 

How  was  the  town’s  money  spent?  In  the  ninteenth  century,  as 
in  the  eighteenth,  the  local  units  within  the  Commonwealth  had 
many  responsibilities,  more  proportionately  speaking  than  they  do 
today.  Some  of  the  funds  went  for  the  day-to-day  expenses  of  op¬ 
erating  the  town  government;  some  went  to  the  county  for  Ips¬ 
wich’s  share  of  the  general  expenditures.  Some  went  for  schools, 
some  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Another  item  was  the  construction 
and  upkeep  of  roads  and  highways.  Many  of  the  present  day  state 
or  federal  highways  had  their  origin  in  the  local  enterprise  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America.  A  letter  from  Daniel  Balch  of  New- 
buryport  to  Daniel  Haskell  of  Ipswich,  dated  October  3,  1832, 
illustrates  the  importance  of  this  activity.  Writing  as  agent  for  the 
Newburyport  Turnpike,  Balch  complained  to  Haskell  that  repairs 
recently  made  on  the  Salem  road  that  crossed  the  Turnpike  caused 
great  inconvenience  and  damage  to  the  latter  by  preventing  proper 
drainage,  so  that  it  was  “dangerous  for  a  Chaise  turning  Foster’s 

2.  Sarah  Tryall’s  indenture  is  preserved  separately  from  the  volumes 
of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  a  collection  of  loose  papers,  marked  ‘Tapers 
relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War,”  in  the  possession  of  the  Town  Clerk. 
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corner.”^  Just  as  the  roads  owed  their  origins  to  the  initiative  of 
citizens  in  the  tno  towns,  this  problem  was  one  to  be  settled  local¬ 
ly  by  an  appeal  from  Newburyport  to  Ipswich,  and  whatever 
arrangements  were  made  were  financed  entirely  by  these  local 
units. 

Firefighting  also  called  for  special  arrangements  and  financing. 
The  “Records  of  the  Firewards”  show  how  this  was  done  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  entry  for  April  22,  1824,  notes  that  it 
had  been  voted  that,  in  case  of  fire,  Jacob  Lord,  Samuel  Baker,  and 
Robert  Kimball  were  to  “give  directions  as  to  the  pulling  down 
or  demohshing  of  any  house  or  building,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  demolish.  .  .  .”  Two  other  men  were  to  direct  “in  forming 
lanes  in  case  of  fire,”  while  another  was  to  "take  charge  of  the 
ladder  on  the  fence  of  Jabez  Farley  esquire  and  see  it  conveyed 
to  any  fire  that  may  take  place,  and  returned.”  Buying  of  new 
ladders  gradually  gave  way  to  the  purchase  of  pumps  and  more 
effective  equipment,  as  this  activity  too  was  altered  by  the  passing 
of  the  years. 

Of  special  interest  in  these  years  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
War  are  the  records  of  the  men  of  Ipswich  who  served  in  that 
great  struggle.  One  contemporary  volume  in  the  town  hall  pre¬ 
serves  the  basic  facts  on  the  servicemen,  their  background  and 
careers,  while  another  larger  volume,  compiled  somewhat  later, 
gives  fuller  information  on  some  of  their  activities.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  certain  names  on  these  lists  shows  that  Ipswich,  in  its  way, 
was  not  untouched  by  two  other  major  events  that  were  to  trans¬ 
form  New  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  James  Clark, 
who  “Died  in  service  May  5,  1862,  at  Hatteras  Inlet,”  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  born  in  Nottingham,  England.  William  Cash, 
who  “Died  at  Andersonvill  Prison  Ga.  Sept.  28  1864,”  was  also 
an  Englishman  and  a  weaver  by  profession.  Starting  with  the 
establishment  of  Slater’s  Mill  in  Rhode  Island  at  an  earlier  date, 
the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  manufacturing,  particularly 
textiles,  owed  much  to  the  importation  of  those  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  Englishmen,  who  came  from  a  country’  at  that 
time  far  in  advance  of  ours  in  the  techniques  of  industrialization. 

Also  appearing  in  the  Civil  War  records  are  such  names  as 

3.  Batch’s  letter  is  at  present  inserted  inside  the  cover  of  volume  two 
of  the  Valuation  of  Polls  and  Estates  for  the  years  1823-1830. 
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William  Calahan  and  Patrick  Caughlin,  both  of  whom  served 
with  distinction  and  even  re-enlisted  after  being  wounded  and  dis¬ 
charged  early  in  the  war.  These  men  had  been  born  in  Ireland 
and  came  to  Ipswich  in  the  great  tide  of  Irish  immigration.  Lack¬ 
ing  the  trained  skills  of  the  Englishmen,  these  Irish  settlers  were 
listed  merely  as  “laborers,”  but  they  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
northern  cause  and,  with  their  fellow  compatriot  immigrants,  in 
the  long  run  were  to  contribute  even  more  to  the  diversity  and 
richness  of  modern  New  England. 

One  final  item  points  up  the  fact  that  although  much  has 
changed  since  Ipswich  was  founded  in  1633,  some  things  stay 
the  same.  Today  many  New  England  communities  are  caught  up 
in  the  dilemma  of  maintaining  the  history  and  beauty  of  the  past, 
while  at  the  same  moment  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of 
modern  life.  The  problem  is  not  necessarily  as  new  as  it  might 
seem.  In  1769  William  Dennis  asked  the  town  meeting  for  per¬ 
mission  to  build  a  barbershop  in  the  center  of  Ipswich.  A  "con¬ 
siderable  Number  of  Inhabitants"  filed  a  petition  against  his  re¬ 
quest.  The  barbershop,  they  felt,  would  be  an  inconvenience  and 
an  eyesore.  Writing  that  they  “flatter  themselves  they  speak  the 
.  .  .  sentiments  of  every  disinterested,  unprejudiced  Person,” 
they  argued  that  they  wished  only  to  “Safeguard  .  .  .  the  Honour, 
Beauty,  and  Decorum  of  this  ancient,  pleasant  and  reputable 
Town,  both  to  the  present,  and  down  to  .  .  .  Posterity  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  Generations.”*  Except  for  its  archaic  wording,  this  peti¬ 
tion  might  be  received  today  by  any  town  meeting  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  preservation  of  the  past  and  its  unique  heritage  re¬ 
mains  the  most  consistent  and  constant  of  problems. 

The  town  records  of  Ipswich  are  primarily  local  in  nature.  But 
as  those  records  themselves  illustrate,  the  historic  past  of  America 
had  its  roots  in  localism.  Increasing  central  control,  whether  on 
the  national  or  state  level,  may  be  the  present  day  fact,  but  the 
past  belongs  in  a  large  measure  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  their  individual  and  particular  achievements.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  records  of  that  past  are  worth  preserving,  and 
the  town  of  Ipswich  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  interest  it  has 
shown  in  his  area.  Hopefully,  Ipswich’s  example  will  be  followed 

4.  This  petition  is  to  be  found  in  a  bundle  of  unmarked  papers  kept  in 
the  possession  of  the  Town  Clerk,  similar  to  the  item  in  footnote  two  above. 
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by  the  other  towns  and  cities,  and  in  this  way  the  origins  and 
growth  of  America  will  be  preserved  “both  to  the  present,  and 
down  to  .  .  .  Posterity  and  succeeding  Generations." 

The  Records^ 

A.  Town  Meetings 

1.  Town  Grants,  Town  Meetings,  1634.  One  vol.  Actually 
covers  the  years  1634-1660. 

2.  Town  Records,  Land  Grants,  1634-1757.  One  vol. 

3.  Tou’w  Meetings,  i697-[i9oo].  Nine  vols.  Some  volumes 
are  marked  “Town  Records”  instead  of  "Town  Meetings.” 

4.  Copy  of  the  Town  Records,  1634-1662.  One  vol.  This 
is  a  compilation  made  in  1835  at  the  order  of  the  town 
meeting.  Pages  3-5  contain  an  interesting  description  of 
the  extent  and  condition  of  the  town  records  in  1833. 

5.  Records  of  the  Town  of  Ipswich,  1634-1720.  Three  vols. 
This  is  a  most  useful  compilation  made  in  1890  by 
Nathaniel  Farley. 

B.  Selectmen’s  Records 

1.  Selectmen’s  Records  and  Accounts,  17 17-1770.  Two 
vols. 

2.  Bills  Allowed  by  the  Selectmen,  i840-[i9oo].  Ten  vols. 

3.  Orders  Approved  by  the  Selectmen,  1895-1896.  One  vol. 

4.  See  below,  under  Treasurer’s  Records,  #1. 

C.  Treasurer’s  Records 

1.  Treasurers  and  Selectmen’s  Records,  1699-1727.  One 
vol. 

2.  Treasurer’s  Account  Book,  1753-1762.  One  vol. 

3.  Treasurer’s  Records,  1761-1790,  1781-1791,  1840- 
1873.  Three  vols. 

4.  Treasurer’s  Accounts,  1792-1816,  1827-1832,  1840- 
1867.  Three  vols. 

5.  Treasurer’s  List  of  Accounts  to  be  Collected  by  Collectors, 
1810-1843.  One  vol. 

5.  The  records  presented  here  are  carried  only  to  the  year  1900. 
when  that  date  appears  in  brackets,  it  indicates  that  the  records  con¬ 
tinue  on  into  the  present  century.  It  is  hoped  that  all  major  items  have 
been  listed  here,  but  certain  loose  documents  have  not  been  included,  such 
as  old  deeds  and  receipts  of  servicemen  in  various  wars,  which  are  now 
kept  separately  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk. 
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6.  Various  Tax,  Note,  and  Other  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
1791*1818,  1840-1867.  Two  vols. 

7.  Treasurer’s  Accounts  with  Various  Highway  Districts, 
1816*1840.  One  vol. 

8.  Sundry  Accounts  Paid  by  the  Treasurer,  1866*1869, 
1871.  Two  vols. 

9.  Treasurer’s  Cash  Accounts,  1876*1887,  1894*1895, 
i897*[i9oo].  Three  vols. 

10.  Journal  of  the  Treasurer,  i863*[i90o].  Nine  vols.  Some 
years  missing. 

D.  Tax  Records 

1.  Tax  Accounts,  1796*1827.  One  vol.  An  informal  record 
kept  by  the  Treasurer. 

2.  Tax  Valuation  Lists.  Eight  vols.,  covering  various  locali¬ 
ties  and  years:  "Southward,  1789;”  ‘Town,  1799;" 
“Town,  1789*1812;”  “Chebacco  Ward,  1785-1792;” 
"Town,  1791;”  “Northside  of  River  (no  date);”  "North- 
South  (no  date);”  “South  Side,  1821*1822.” 

3.  Valuation  of  Polls  and  Estates,  i8i5*[i9oo].  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  vols.  Some  years  missing. 

4.  Tax  Abatements,  1784*1790,  i856-[i9oo].  Six  vols. 

5.  School  Tax  lists,  1847,  1849,  1851*1853,  1855.  Ten 
lists. 

6.  Record  of  Taxes  Paid,  1847*1849.  One  vol. 

7.  Highway  Tax  list,  1824*1834,  1839*1851.  Two  vols. 

8.  Tax  Receipts,  1888*1889,  1891,  1892.  Three  vols. 

9.  Tax  List,  Date  Unknown  On  pencil  on  cover,  1853). 
One  vol. 

10.  Information  on  Taxable  Property  (date  unknown'). 

One  vol. 

E.  Overseers  of  the  Poor 

I.  Records  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  1761*1838,  1841* 
[1900].  Twenty-three  vols.  and  one  box. 

F.  Land  Records  (see  also  above,  under  Town  Meetings) 

1.  Records  of  the  Commoners  and  Proprietors,  1702*1712. 
One  vol. 

2.  Commoners’  Records,  1720*1788.  One  vol. 

3.  Treasury  Book  of  the  Commoners  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Common  Lands,  1769*1792.  One  vol. 

4.  Records  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  North  Common  Field, 
1724*1787.  One  vol. 
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5.  Records  of  the  Proprietors  of  Jeffreys  Neck,  1713-1836. 
Two  vols. 

6.  Book  of  Records  of  the  North  Division  of  Turkey  Hill 
Eight  and  the  Eight  Next  Rowly,  1725-1728.  One  vol. 
Included  in  the  town  records  is  a  copy  of  this  volume, 
made  in  1905,  by  J.  W.  Nourse. 

7.  Record  of  the  Early  Commoners  of  Ipswich  from  1702 
to  1714.  One  vol.  This  compilation,  made  in  1891  by 
Farley,  actually  covers  the  years  1634-1720. 

8.  Allotment  by  the  Commoners  of  Ipswich  of  Woodlands 
at  Chebacco,  Paine's  Hill,  and  Perley's,  Circa  1710.  One 
vol.  This  is  a  copy  made  at  an  unknown  date  by  an  un¬ 
known  person. 

9.  Copies  of  the  Records  of  the  Commoners  and  Trustees, 
1694,  1702,  1719,  1720.  Two  vols.  This  is  a  compila¬ 
tion,  presumably  made  by  Luther  Wait,  of  the  items 
relating  to  the  common  lands  that  appear  in  the  records 
of  the  town  meetings  for  the  indicated  years. 

G.  Births,  Deaths,  Baptisms,  etc. 

1.  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Intentions,  1663-1859.  Three 
vols. 

2.  Births  and  Baptisms,  1734-1739.  One  folder. 

3.  Intentions  of  Marriage,  1860-1889.  O*'®  vol. 

4.  Lists  of  Births,  i897-[i9oo].  One  vol. 

5.  Records  of  Births  and  Baptisms,  Publishment,  Marriages, 
Deaths,  etc.,  1664-1734.  One  vol.  This  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  made  in  1852  by  A.  Kimball  at  the  order  of  the 
town. 

6.  Records  of  Births,  Publishments,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 
etc.,  1635-1844.  Three  vols.  These  volumes  are  a  com¬ 
pilation  made  between  1879  and  1889  by  Farley  from 
the  county  and  church  records. 

H.  Schools 

1.  Eeefees  Records,  Grammar  School  of  Ipswich,  1636- 
1834.  One  vol.  This  is  a  literal  copy,  made  perhaps  in 
1834,  of  some  of  the  early  records  of  the  school. 

2.  Middle  School  District,  Clerk’s  Book,  1803-1868.  One 
vol. 

3.  Middle  School  District,  Prudential  Committee  Account 
with  the  School  District,  1834-1868.  One  vol. 

I.  Miscellaneous 

I.  Records  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Society  of 
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Ipsunch  (^Methodist  Episcopalian  Church')  1842-1860. 
One  vol.  (only  partially  filled). 

2.  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Ipswich  Lyceum,  1850. 
One  vol. 

3.  IpsuHch  Social  Library,  Accounts  Between  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Proprietors,  1810-1838.  One  vol. 

4.  Records  of  the  Firewards  of  the  Town  of  Ipsunch,  1824- 
1870.  One  vol. 

5.  Lists  of  Credets,  1777.  One  vol.  This  is  a  list  of  credits 
given  to  those  men  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
dirough  1777.  Along  with  the  original,  a  photostatic 
copy  is  kept  with  the  town  records. 

6.  Records  of  Personal  Property  Mortgages,  1833-1877. 
Six  vols. 

7.  Records  of  Chattel  Mortgages,  i867-[i9oo].  Three  vols. 

8.  Ledger  of  the  Town  of  Ipswich,  i867-[i9oo].  One  vol. 
This  volume  contains  records  of  the  various  financial 
dealings  between  the  different  departments  of  the  town 
and  also  between  the  town  itself  and  other  neighboring 
communities. 

9.  Town  notes,  i869-[i9oo].  One  vol.  This  is  a  record 
of  the  town’s  financial  transactions  in  loans,  anticipating 
revenue,  etc. 

10.  Record  of  Licenses  Granted,  i865-[i9oo].  One  vol. 

11.  Record  of  the  Names  of  the  Servicemen  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  One  vol.  Inside  the  cover  is 
a  militia  roll,  dated  1862. 

1 2.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — Personal  War  Sketches  of 
Servicemen  Drawn  Up  in  1 890.  One  vol. 


AMERICAN  PRIVATEERSMEN  IN  THE  MILL  PRISON 
DURING  1777-1782 

By  Howard  Lewis  Applegate 

During  the  American  revolution,  a  number  of  seafar¬ 
ing  men,  especially  New  Englanders  and  men  from  Essex 
County,  comprised  the  crews  of  American  privateers,  or  armed 
vessels  owned  by  private  individuals  holding  government  com¬ 
missions  to  act  against  enemy  shipping.  Some  New  England 
privateers  were  captured  by  British  ships  of  the  line  and  their 
crews  were  interred  in  several  English  prisons  in  the  mother 
country.  This  subject  is  usually  ignored  or  given  only  passing 
notice  by  naval  historians.  When  some  attention  is  devoted  to  war 
prisoners,  the  emphasis  is  usually  concentrated  on  American  pris¬ 
oners,  who  were  inmates  of  jails  in  British  America  or  on  prison 
ships.  Two  pioneering  works  on  this  subject,  Francis  Abell’s  Pris¬ 
oners  of  War  in  Britain  1758-1815  (1914)  and  Danske  Dan- 
dridge’s  American  Prisoners  of  the  Revolution  C1911),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  readers  who  seek  scholarly  and  ana¬ 
lytical  accounts.  This  article  is  an  explorative  study  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  eighteenth  century  British  prisons,  the  Old  Mill. 

Most  Americans  in  the  Mill  were  committed  there  as  a  result 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  examination,  rather  than  being  summar¬ 
ily  interred.  The  first  task  of  the  Peace  Justices  was  to  determine 
the  nationality  of  the  captured  crewsmen,  as  all  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  were  impressed  into  the  King’s  fleet.  Americans  who  had 
no  proof  of  their  birthplace  were  often  the  targets  of  naval  im¬ 
pressment  officers.  All  Americans  who  had  sufficient  proof  of  their 
birthplace  were  then  individually  examined  and  asked  a  series 
of  questions  related  to  their  family,  the  privateer,  including  its 
captain  and  port  of  call,  and  capture  by  the  English.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  often  repeated  to  see  if  any  sailors  changed  their 
stories.  The  captured  Americans  were  then  questioned  together. 
After  these  steps  had  been  completed,  the  Peace  Justices  handed 
down  their  decisions  and  all  Americans  were  committed  to  the 
Mill  Prison,  as  they  were  always  found  guilty  of  the  charges  of 
piracy,  rebellion,  and  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  prison  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  King  which  meant  the  duration  of  the  war.* 

The  Justice  of  Peace  examination  was  not  illegal  by  English 
standards  of  law,  but  the  procedure  appeared  to  be  an  inquisition 
to  groups  of  sailors  far  away  from  home  and  families.  The  exami¬ 
nation,  furthermore,  jolted  the  Americans’  morale  or  what  re¬ 
mained  of  it  after  capture  and  weeks  of  sailing  to  an  uncertain 
fate,  and  most  of  them  entered  British  prisons  completely  de¬ 
moralized.  Naturally,  the  Americans  objected  to  these  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  received  little  satisfaction. 

The  first  Americans  arrived  at  the  Mill  on  May  27,  1777.  The 
prison,  situated  on  a  promontory  between  Plymouth  Town  and 
Plymouth  Dock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  place,  was 
so  named  because  windmills  had  once  graced  this  eminence.^ 
High  double  walls,  twenty  feet  apart,  surrounded  the  prison. 
Sentries  were  posted  on  the  walls,  in  the  courtyard,  and  in  the 
buildings.  The  outer  gate  at  the  main  entrance  was  iron  and  the 
inner  gate  wooden;  the  former  opened  into  the  outer  yard,  where 
the  commissary  offices  and  cookroom  were  situated;  and  the  latter, 
open  most  of  the  daytime  in  order  to  allow  free  communication 
with  the  prison  keeper,  whose  office  was  between  the  walls,  led  to 
a  large  courtyard,  251  feet  long  and  158  feet  wide,  which  had  a 
water  pump  near  the  gate  and  a  lamp  post  in  the  center.  The  west 
end  of  the  court  was  enclosed  by  the  hospital  at  the  south  corner 
and  offices  at  the  north  corner.  The  southern  and  eastern  walls 
were  stone,  ten  to  fourteeen  feet  high  with  broken  glass  set  in 
mortar  on  top  to  discourage  escapes.  The  northern  end  of  the 
court  was  walled  from  the  east  end  to  the  Long  Prison  Building 
by  an  inner  wall  and  by  an  outer  wall  twenty  feet  to  the  north.* 

1.  Samuel  Cutler,  “Diary,”  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  X^II  Ct876)>  Jonathan  Haskins,  “Diary,”  New  England 
Quarterly  XVII  (1944),  295-296;  Charles  Herbert,  "Diary,”  Prisoners  of 
1776:  A  Relic  of  the  Revolution,  ed.,  R.  Livesey  (Boston,  Rand,  1854), 
p.  1 14;  Ralph  D.  Paine,  The  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  (New  York, 
Outing  Co.,  1909),  i24-i25n;  George  Ralls,  “Account  of  Captivity  in 
England,”  Revolutionary  Manuscripts,  New-York  Historical  Society  Library, 
New  York  City;  William  Russell,  “Journal,”  in  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old 
Salem,  124;  Andrew  Sherburne,  Memoirs  of  ...  a  Pensioner  of  the  Navy 
of  the  Revolution  (Utica,  Williams,  1828),  ’77-79.  A  copy  of  the  William 
Russell  Journal,  made  by  James  Kimball  of  Salem,  is  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  manuscript  collections. 
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The  prison  was  composed  of  four  main  buildings,  one  of  which 
local  legend  told  was  built  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  The  largest 
building,  a  two  story  structure  situated  on  the  north,  called  the 
Long  Prison,  was  said  to  be  132  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  This 
building,  windowless  on  the  north  side,  was  the  main  American 
ward.  Other  prison  buildings  included  the  hospital,  the  commis¬ 
sary,  and  the  agent’s  ofi&ces.* 

All  new  arrivals  passed  through  a  similar  routine.  American 
sailors  were  herded  into  the  small  yard  between  the  outer  and 
inner  gates  where  they  were  inspected  and  counted.  Before  the 
inner  gate  opened,  the  newcomers  heard  the  inmates  within 
crying  “more  prisoners,  more  prisoners.”  When  this  gate  finally 
opened,  the  new  arrivals  were  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  where 
the  old  prisoners,  searching  for  friends  and  relatives,  carefully 
looked  them  over.® 

The  treatment  of  eighteenth  century  prisoners  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  humanitarian,  and  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  with  more 
severity  than  were  civilian  criminals.  One  historian  of  American 
privateering  wrote  that  while  other  British  jails  and  prisonships 
were  scenes  of  barbarous  oppression  and  suffering,  the  Americans 
at  Mill  Prison  appeared  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  their 
captors,  except  for  some  who  were  placed  in  dungeons.  His  gen¬ 
eralization  was  inaccurate.  There  was  no  great  friendship  between 
guards  and  prisoners,  as  the  former  searched  new  arrivals,  strip¬ 
ped  them  of  many  possessions,  and  sent  them  to  the  wards  with 
few  reminders  of  America.  Sentries  showed  their  hostility  by 
robbing  the  prisoners’  charity  box,  striking  inmates,  or  eating  in¬ 
mates’  rations.  Prisoners  retaliated  by  throwing  rocks  at  guards, 
making  deliberate  miscounts  at  the  daily  checks,  and  constantly 
agitating  the  guards.  Hatred  of  the  British  guards  appeared  to 
raise  American  morale.^ 

The  ofiBcial  in  charge  of  the  prison  was  the  agent,  Mr.  Cowdrey, 
who  was  arbitrary,  heartless,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  When 


Barney  .  .  .  (Boston,  Gray  and  Bowen,  183a),  p.  88;  Sherburne,  79, 
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Dutch  prisoners  were  paroled,  they  left  some  clothing  and  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  Americans,  but  Cowdrey  burned  these  articles.  Some¬ 
times  he  locked  the  men  out  of  their  wards.  Most  of  the  prisoners, 
therefore,  hated  Cowdrey  because  his  actions  were  examples  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny  which  they  believed  existed  in  the  ministry 
of  the  King.  In  1782,  when  a  new  ministry  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  the  agent  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  job,  as  the 
reform  leaders  promised  to  investigate  the  prisoner  of  war  prob¬ 
lem.  Cowdrey  wrote  a  document  which  stated  that  he  had  con¬ 
tinually  treated  the  men  fairly.  When  asked  to  sign  his  petition, 
the  Americans  refused.'^ 

When  their  conditions  were  intolerable  or  when  the  agent 
abused  them,  the  Americans  could  appeal  to  a  higher  authority, 
the  Commission  of  Sick  and  Hurt  Seamen,  which  supervised 
prisoners  of  war.  Commissioners  periodically  visited  the  Mill  to  ob¬ 
serve  first-hand  actual  conditions.  The  prisoners  petitioned  the 
Commission  for  redress  of  grievances,  more  food  or  clothing,  larger 
quarters,  exchange,  or  to  protest  ill  treatment  by  the  guards. 
There  was  one  important  defect  in  the  inspection  plan;  the  agent 
usually  knew  when  the  inspectors  were  coming  and  served  better 
food  and  released  men  from  the  dungeons.  John  Howard,  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  working  for  prison  reform,  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
Mill  on  January  2,  1779.  He  examined  the  provisions,  super¬ 
vised  cooking  techniques  and  tasted  a  sample  prison  meal.  After 
visiting  all  wards  and  hospitals,  he  reported  that  a  competent  and 
honest  inspection  system  was  essential.  He  suggested  quarterly 
visits  to  each  prison  with  inspectors  filing  reports  on  health, 
quarters,  and  food  of  the  inmates.* 

Naturally,  daily  life  at  Mill  Prison  was  boring.  The  inmates 
arose  early,  between  six  and  seven,  then  prepared  breakfast  from 
food  issued  on  the  preceding  day.  When  weather  permitted,  the 
prisoners  were  sometimes  given  freedom  of  the  courtyard  in  the 
mornings.  The  men  were  counted  as  they  left  the  wards  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  any  had  escaped  during  the  night.  At  noon  the  inmates 
were  usually  sent  to  the  Long  Prison  for  lunch,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  three  p.m.  when  freedom  of  the  courtyard  was 
aUowed  until  sunset,  when  the  guards  checked  them  back  into 

7.  Cutler,  186;  Ralls  Mss;  Russell,  166,  248;  and  Widger,  29,  154. 

8.  Cutler,  39;;  Haskins,  300;  Herbert,  68,  227;  Howard,  189;  and 
Widger,  23,  328. 
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the  wards.®  When  the  Americans  desired  revenge  on  a  cruel 
platoon  of  guards,  they  rigged  miscounts,  with  several  of  the 
smallest  boys  sneaking  into  the  ward  by  a  cookroom  window. 
When  the  check  revealed  a  discrepancy,  a  recount  was  ordered 
and  if  this  failed  to  turn  up  the  missing,  the  agent  was  notified.  In 
the  meantime,  the  pranksters  slipped  back  into  the  courtyard  and 
returned  to  their  regular  places  in  line  before  the  agent  made  his 
count  which  usually  proved  accurate.  The  agent  theri  lectured  the 
guards  to  the  accompaniment  of  American  horselaughs.*® 

The  prisoners  were  closely  watched  by  guards  stationed  at  the 
gates,  between  the  walls,  and  in  the  yards  and  wards.  The  guards, 
usually  local  militiamen,  served  in  shifts  and  were  responsible  for 
maintaining  order  and  enforcing  prison  rules.  The  agent  imposed 
a  policy  of  no  lights  after  eight  p.m.,  but  the  orders  were  disobey¬ 
ed.  The  guards  continually  confiscated  candles,  but  the  inmates 
resourcefully  burned  marrow  bones  instead.  The  agent  had  all 
bones  removed  from  meat  rations  and  ordered  guards  to  extinguish 
all  lights  at  the  regular  hour.  If  any  lights  were  seen  after  this 
time,  the  sentinels  were  directed  to  fire  a  warning  volley  over  the 
wards,  and  if  this  failed,  to  fire  into  the  wards.  This  technique  was 
employed  only  once,  on  June  26,  1781,  but  no  one  was  injured.** 

The  living  quarters  of  the  Mill  were  probably  better  than  con¬ 
temporary  British  civilian  jails.  The  capacity  of  the  American  sec¬ 
tion  was  about  800  inmates,  but  no  more  than  625  were  ever 
quartered  there  at  one  time.  John  Howard  reported  that  American 
wards,  when  compared  to  those  assigned  to  French  prisoners,  were 
spacious  and  convenient.  At  first  there  was  no  special  officers’ 
area,  but  by  early  1778,  a  separate  ward  for  these  men  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  wards  were  noted  for  their  warmth  and  dryness 
and  the  last  of  new  chimneys  were  installed  on  February  18, 
1778.  Each  man  had  a  hammock  and  straw  bed,  consisting  of  a 
seven  pound  sack  of  straw,  a  thin  rug  and  bed  clothes.  Blankets 
were  generally  scarce.  Most  American  inmates  thought  their  ac¬ 
commodations  comfortable  when  compared  to  what  they  had 
heard  of  other  prisons.*^ 
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Many  Americans  who  arrived  at  Mill  Prison  in  May,  1777, 
were  p)oorly  clothed,  and  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  confine¬ 
ment,  the  guards  took  most  of  their  jackets  and  shoes.  While 
warm  weather  continued,  lack  of  clothing  was  not  detrimental, 
but  when  September  cold  nights  came,  the  Americans  petitioned 
the  board  for  shoes  and  stockings.  Their  request  was  never  an¬ 
swered,  but  the  agent  allowed  future  prisoners  to  keep  their  sur¬ 
plus  clothes.  In  November,  about  sixty  percent  of  the  Americans 
lacked  a  full  set  of  clothing.  Some  had  sold  their  shoes,  shirts,  or 
jackets  to  get  money  to  buy  food  or  beer.  FinaUy,  the  agent  had  a 
clothing  inspection  in  December,  and  those  who  were  without 
sufiicient  attire  were  to  be  suppUed  at  government  expense.  By 
February,  1778,  the  men  were  issued  jackets,  breeches,  shirts, 
stockings,  shoes,  caps,  and  coats.  At  the  same  time  charity  groups 
distributed  suits  to  them.  After  1779,  the  British  issued  all  new 
inmates  a  full  complement  of  clothing.  The  prisoners  were  ex¬ 
amined  monthly  to  check  for  cleanliness  and  deficiency  of  clothes. 
Shoes  were  not  distributed  to  all  men  until  June,  1781.*^ 

The  prisoners  frequently  complained  about  their  rations.  The 
daily  diet  consisted  of:  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef,  except  on 
Saturday  when  six  ounces  of  cheese  was  substituted,  one  pound 
of  brown  bread  or  biscuit,  one  quart  of  peas  or  pound  of  greens, 
and  occasionally  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  salt.^*  The  British  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  ration  was  less  than  that  given  to  prisoners  from 
other  nations,  but  Howard  asserted  that  the  provisions  supplied 
the  Americans  were  of  superior  quality.  Paine  compared  the 
American  prison  diet  to  the  British  navy  ration,  noting  that  the 
King’s  seamen  received  more  beer,  meat,  peas,  cheese,  and  oat¬ 
meal.  He  said  that  this  difference  was  unimportant  because  the 
British  were  active,  while  the  prisoners  were  sedentary.  Paine, 
however,  failed  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  prison  food 
was  usually  well  below  the  authorized  amounts. 
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The  inmates,  divided  into  messes  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
men,  were  given  their  rations  daily  at  eleven  a.m.  Each  mess 
received  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  distributed  in  a  unique  way. 

One  person  would  divide  the  loaf  in  quarters,  as  exactly  as 
he  could;  then  one  of  the  mess  would  turn  his  back,  and 
another,  in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  touches  a  piece  of  bread, 
saying  to  him  who  had  turned  his  back,  who  shall  have  that? 
‘John,’  who  shall  have  that?  ‘myself,’  and  who  shall  have 
that?  ‘you  shall  have  it,’  of  course,  the  fourth  quarter  must 
fall  to  the  person  not  named.^® 

The  division  of  beef  was  more  complicated.  The  meat  was  weigh¬ 
ed,  divided  by  the  number  of  messes,  and  cut  into  portions  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  Each  day  a  different  mess  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  participate  in  the  meat  distribution.  The  representa¬ 
tive  was  blindfolded  and  when  the  prison  cook  called  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  messes,  this  man  touched  a  cut  of  meat,  which  was 
that  particular  group’s  share.  Despite  attempts  to  have  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  meat,  some  cuts  were  larger,  but  left-over  scraps  were 
given  to  those  messes  which  received  small  pieces.  The  participat¬ 
ing  mess  received  a  large  portion  of  boneless  meat  appropriately 
called  “blind  mess,”  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  these  men 
feasted.  The  “blind  mess”  system  was  discontinued  in  1781  when 
the  agent  finally  discovered  that  the  prisoners  were  stealing  extra 
rations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  claimed  that  the  cooks 
refused  to  serve  full  rations  unless  bribed.” 

The  Americans  complained  that  their  three-meal  allowance 
was  not  sufficient  for  one  complete  meal.  Many  prisoners  ate 
their  rations  upon  receipt  of  them  and  then  did  without  during  the 
next  two  meals.  The  situation  became  worse  when  the  prisoners 
were  placed  on  short  diet  which  consisted  of  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  beef,  one  pound  of  bread  and  one  quart  of  liquid  daily. 
Some  prisoners  were  forced  to  sell  their  clothes  in  order  to  get 
money  to  buy  food.  Others  ate  grass  of  the  courtyard,  cabbage 
stumps  from  the  mud,  snails  from  the  prison  walls,  or  sucked  old 
animal  bones.  Once  the  prisoners  caught  a  dog  belonging  to  one 
of  the  guards  and  cooked  it  for  supper,  but  more  often  rats  were 
trapped  and  stewed.^* 
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The  Americans  complained  that  the  food  was  often  short- 
weight  and  of  poor  quality.  Inferior  bread,  beer,  cabbage,  peas 
and  cheese  were  sometimes  issued.  Once  the  beer  was  so  poor  that 
the  thirsty  inmates  poured  it  on  the  floor  rather  than  drink  it. 
The  beef  was  often  the  lowest  grade  available  and  several  times 
infested  with  maggots.  When  the  men  protested  the  issuance  of 
this  type  of  ration,  the  agent  always  said  if  they  would  eat  it, 
then  he  would  supply  better  quality  provisions  in  the  future.  His 
pleas  were  never  heeded  because  the  prisoners  knew  Cowdrey 
could  not  be  trusted.  Those  men  persisting  in  their  complaints 
were  sometimes  sent  to  the  dungeon.  Prison  inspectors  weighed 
the  rations  and  checked  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  September, 
1777,  they  recommended  that  an  additional  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  be  included  in  the  daily  diet.  Generally,  the  in¬ 
spectors  found  the  food  to  be  of  good  quality  and  accurate 
weight.** 

The  agent  allowed  farmers  and  merchants  to  operate  a  market 
outside  the  main  gate,  where  the  inmates  spent  money  sent  them 
by  private  charities,  friends,  or  relatives.  Some  of  the  merchants 
who  worked  for  the  agent  reaped  great  profits  and  by  late  1777 
so  dominated  the  market  that  independents  were  not  allowed  to 
peddle  their  goods.  Despite  several  official  investigations,  prices 
were  high.  A  pound  of  tobacco  cost  2S.  4d.  in  December,  1777, 
but  rose  to  5s.  during  March,  1778.  The  favorite  purchases  were 
potatoes,  white  bread,  milk,  pork,  beer,  brandy,  and  tobacco.*® 

In  addition  to  official  rations  and  market  purchases,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  also  obtained  food  from  private  charity,  which  began  in 
January,  1778.  Each  man  received  a  daily  supply  of  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  white  bread,  an  equal  amount  of  meat,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  leeks,  broth,  soap,  and  tobacco.  The  food 
situation  was  much  improved  by  this  allowance  and  sometimes 
the  Americans  had  too  much  food.  Unfortunately,  food  supplies 
from  charities  ceased  after  December  15,  1778,  when  funds  were 
exhausted.** 
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While  the  inmates  were  supposed  to  get  fresh  water  daily, 
they  actually  received  little  water  that  was  either  fresh  or  pure. 
The  water  was  usually  parsimoniously  measured  out  and  it  was 
scummy,  dirty,  and  "thick  with  animalcules,”  because  the  ditches 
and  drains  were  used  as  water  supply  collection  areas.  The  pris¬ 
oners  applied  for  daily  supplies  of  fresh  water,  but  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  their  petition  was  granted.^^ 

The  British  emphasized  personal  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners 
because  they  beheved  good  health  would  necessarily  result.  Wash¬ 
ing  troughs,  pumps,  and  soap  were  provided  and  the  inmates 
encouraged  to  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes,  both  of  which 
were  frequently  inspected.  Wards  and  bedding  were  also  cleaned 
and  aired.  One  technique  used  by  the  agent  to  clean  the  wards 
was  to  smoke  the  buildings  with  charcoal  and  sulphur  twice  a 
week  if  weather  permitted.  At  the  same  time  tar  oil  was  applied  to 
all  wooden  posts.  This  method  of  fumigation  was  credited  with 
reducing  foul  air,  dampness,  and  filth.  If  the  prisoners  refused  to 
cooperate  in  the  British  program  of  cleanliness,  they  were  severely 
punished.  The  inmates  were  exercised  daily,  except  in  the  harsh 
cold  of  the  winter  season.  Sanitary  facilities  were  located  in  the 
courtyard.^® 

Prison  doctors  took  precautions  to  prevent  spread  of  infectious 
diseases.  All  inmates  who  had  never  contracted  smallpox  were 
inoculated,  and  this  process  was  speeded  up  when  doctors  learned 
that  the  Americans  were  secretly  inoculating  themselves.  The 
British  method  was  to  place  healthy  inmates  on  special  diets  be¬ 
fore  inoculation  and  then  keep  them  in  isolation  wards  until  they 
had  successfully  recovered.  Few  prisoners  died  under  British  care, 
but  most  Americans  who  had  been  secretly  exposed  to  the  disease 
died.  The  prison  physicians  also  treated  cases  of  fever,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  dropsy,  gout,  itch,  diarrhea,  and  minor  aches  and  pains.** 

The  Mill  Prison  hospital  consisted  of  ten  sections  in  several 
three  story  interrelated  buildings.  Each  section  contained  six 
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wards  capable  of  holding  25  men.  Thus  the  hospital  could  ac¬ 
commodate  1500  men  in  double-decker  beds.  Lack  of  heat  re¬ 
mained  a  problem  until  January,  1779,  when  coal  was  sent  for 
use  in  the  new  fireplaces.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  Howard 
noted  that  the  hospital  was  still  dirty  and  offensive.^® 

The  Americans  claimed  that  the  British  had  an  unusual  system 
of  sending  men  to  the  hospital.  Men  who  were  slightly  ill  were 
given  a  routine  remedy  in  the  wards,  “Dr.  Ball’s  Infallable  Cure 
of  all  Manners  of  Diseases,’’  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  salts,  jalap, 
conserve  of  roses,  and  balsam.  A  ward  visit  by  the  prison  doctor 
is  described  as  follows: 

One  of  our  men  said  to  the  Doctor, 

‘Doctor,  I’ve  a  violent  pain  in  my  Head.’ 

Reply:  Take  some  Mixture.’ 

‘Doctor,  I’ve  a  sour  Stomach.’ 

Reply:  ‘Take  some  Mixture.’ 

‘Doctor,  I’ve  a  violent  Fever  on  me  every  Night.’ 

Reply:  ‘Take  some  Mixture.’^® 

Only  very  sick  men  were  allowed  into  the  hospital  and,  often  be¬ 
fore  completely  recovered,  they  would  be  returned  to  the  wards. 
This  procedure,  whether  intentional  or  accidental,  provoked  the 
prisoners  and  led  them  to  discuss  the  prison  medical  service. 
Some  felt  that  British  medical  care  was  virtually  worthless  and 
refused  to  accept  any  aid  or  drugs,  preferring  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  or  trusting  in  the  “Physician  of  Physicians.”  Others  real¬ 
ized  the  British  faiUngs,  but  accepted  the  service  as  the  best 
available.  Yet,  the  feelings  of  many  are  summarized  in  one  pris¬ 
oner’s  account  of  the  chief  surgeon’s  death:  “This  morning  we 
are  informed  that  our  chief  doctor  is  dead.  He  died  very  suddenly; 
I  believe  that  there  are  not  many  in  prison  who  will  mourn,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  can  get  a  worse  one.”  Despite 
all  complaints,  most  Americans  had  adequate  medical  attention, 
and  Howard  pointed  out  that  only  three  and  one-half  percent  of 
the  Americans  died,  a  low  figure  for  prisoner  of  war  compounds. 

The  American  prisoners  in  the  Mill  would  have  led  a  horrible 
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existence  except  for  the  fact  that  they  received  four  types  of 
charity:  the  box,  individual  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  Franklin’s 
allowance.  The  first  group  of  American  seamen  built  a  small  box 
which  they  placed  at  the  main  gate  where  visitors  might  drop 
pennies.  Betweeen  June  ii  and  23,  1777  some  17s.  4d.  was 
collected  and  divided  among  the  men.  Several  days  later,  however, 
the  box  was  permanently  removed.  Inmates  claimed  that  guards 
helped  themselves  to  the  proceeds  and  charged  visitors  to  gawk 
at  the  prisoners.  The  second  charity  aid  was  gifts  from  individuals 
who  had  learned  of  the  prisoners’  plight.  This  income  came  in 
variable  amounts,  although  it  lasted  for  the  duration  of  imprison¬ 
ment.-*  The  subscription,  a  fund  raised  among  the  English  people 
for  relief  of  American  seamen,  began  in  1777  and  amounted  to 
nearly  £3,815.  Reverend  Heath,  the  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Plymouth,  supervised  the  distribution  of  the  fund  and  was  ably 
assisted  by  Miles  Sowrey,  a  local  merchant.  Enlisted  men  received 
2  shillings  weekly  and  officers  were  given  three  shillings,  both  al¬ 
lowances  in  the  form  of  clothing,  food  and  money.  These  gifts 
began  in  January,  1778,  and  lasted  until  December,  although 
the  amount  of  money  given  was  reduced  in  September.  The  sub¬ 
scription  committee  refused  to  begin  a  new  campaign  fund  in 
December  because  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  be  exchanged. 
When  the  possibility  of  exchange  faded  in  early  1779,  a  new 
fund  was  started  and  the  men  received  six-pence  weekly  from 
this  allowance  until  1781,  when  the  charity  treasury  was  finally 
exhausted. In  1781,  the  work  of  Heath  and  Sowery  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  American  minister  to  France,  who 
tried  to  send  each  man  a  sterling  shilling  weekly.*® 

The  Americans  began  to  expect  charity  and  actually  demanded 
it.  There  was  little  genuine  thankfulness  in  the  hearts  of  most 
men.  Rather,  fist  fights  sometimes  determined  how  donation 
money  was  used  or  who  received  charity  supplies  of  clothing  or 
food.*^ 
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There  were  three  kinds  of  British  punishments:  denial  of  privi¬ 
leges,  isolation  in  the  dungeon,  and  physical  harm.  Those  sen¬ 
tenced  to  special  confinement  were  sent  to  the  "black  hole,”  a 
dark  dungeon  which  did  have  a  caged  section  (20  x  8  feet) 
where  the  men  could  get  fresh  air.  Most  sent  to  the  dungeon  were 
sentenced  to  forty  days  and  half  rations  as  punishment  for  at¬ 
tempting  escape.  Others  were  perpetual  drunks,  those  who 
complained  about  food,  and  men  who  agitated  the  guards  or  lit 
candles  after  hours.  Other  penalties  included  reduced  rations, 
closing  the  farmer’s  market,  abolition  of  beer,  whipping,  forfeiture 
of  bedding,  or  denial  of  exercise.®^ 

As  prison  life  was  so  monotonous,  anything  unusual  became  a 
diversionary  activity.  The  prisoners  celebrated  American  holidays 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  news  of  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis,  the  French  King’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  Holland.®*  In  non-holiday 
seasons,  some  inmates  occupied  themselves  by  gambling,  dancing, 
fiddhng,  drinking,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Others  turned  to  serious 
diversions  such  as  reading,  for  local  ministers  distributed  books 
while  bribed  guards  sometimes  smuggled  in  newspapers.  Those 
who  had  a  few  extra  shillings  sometimes  ordered  books  from  Lon¬ 
don  sellers.  Study  was  as  popular  as  reading.  William  Russell  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  for  cabin  and  powder  boys  and  received  a  few 
pennies  in  tuition.  Captain  R.  S.  Tibbets  taught  writing  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  Captain  James  Brown  lectured  on  navigation.  Some 
Americans  pursued  independent  study  of  seamanship,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry.** 

Writing  also  helped  to  occupy  the  hours.  Although  the  agent 
did  not  allow  pens,  paper,  or  ink  during  1777,  some  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  had  already  hidden  these  items  and  wrote  secretly.  When 
Mr.  Cowdrey  relented  and  allowed  the  men  to  write,  he  began  to 
censor  their  letters,  but  when  the  men  became  aware  of  his  ac- 
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tion,  important  letters  were  coded  and  secreted  out  of  the  prison 
by  visitors  or  men  being  exchanged.®® 

Some  of  the  more  resourceful  men  whittled  away  their  time  by 
making  little  boxes  which  they  sold  to  visitors.  Depending  on  size 
and  quality,  the  boxes  sold  from  one  to  fifteen  pence.  Other  men 
made  ladles,  spoons,  shoe  buckles,  model  ships,  knitting  sheaths, 
fish  nets,  or  small  chests.  Several  enterprising  Americans  obtaind 
coffee,  tobacco,  or  bread  concessions,  purchasing  their  wares  from 
local  traders  and  selling  their  goods  to  fellow  inmates,  making  a 
daily  profit  of  a  few  pennies.*® 

The  Mill  Prison  did  not  have  a  chaplain  on  its  staff  and  con¬ 
sequently,  during  the  first  year  of  confinement,  the  Americans 
received  little  religious  guidance.  While  some  of  the  religiously- 
inclined  men  did  protest  the  absence  of  a  minister,  most  men  had 
little  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  which  was  simply  another  day  of 
confinement,  little  different  from  the  days  before  and  after.®’ 
W'hen  this  situation  came  to  the  attention  of  several  local  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers,  they  tried  to  change  things.  Bibles,  books  of  sermons, 
and  prayer  books  were  sent  in,  and  this  material  was  welcomed 
by  prisoners  with  religious  inclinations  and  read  by  others  who 
had  nothing  better  to  do.  Plymouth  ministers  also  tried  to  reform 
the  mens’  morals,  distributing  booklets  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  civil,  sober,  and  honest  living.  Other  tracts  warned  the  in¬ 
mates  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  savior,  as  he  was  their  only 
hope  of  salvation  from  prison.  The  effect  of  these  pamphlets  was 
to  instill  in  a  number  of  men  a  quiet  reverence  for  the  Sabbath. 
Public  prayer  sessions  began  in  December,  1778.®® 

The  period  of  the  greatest  interest  in  religion,  however,  did  not 
begin  until  late  1781,  when  the  American  prisoners  requested 
ministerial  attendance  on  Sundays.  After  some  debate,  prison 
officials  allowed  a  local  preacher,  Mr.  Gibbs,  to  visit  the  jail  on 
Sundays.  As  the  first  sermon  on  October  28  was  well  received. 
Reverend  Gibbs  continued  his  visits  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  while  other  pastors  visited  the  prison  in  1782.®* 
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Although  confined  in  an  English  prison,  the  American  inmates 
formed  themselves  into  a  miniature  republic,  framed  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  passed  laws.  The  prisoners’  government  was  formed  af¬ 
ter  a  particularly  long  and  violent  drunken  riot,  on  July  17,  1778, 
when  a  group  of  serious  men  determined  to  have  law  and  order. 
These  men  were  well  aware  of  the  threat  of  the  charity  com¬ 
mittee  to  cease  donations  unless  the  disturbances  ceased.  Fighting, 
cardplaying,  gambling,  cursing,  drunkenness,  and  disrespect  to 
officers  were  forbidden  by  law.*®  Those  accused  of  breaking  the 
rules  had  a  trial  and  were  assigned  one  of  a  number  of  punish¬ 
ments  if  found  guilty.  A  dozen  lashes  on  the  naked  back  was  the 
punishment  most  frequently  inflicted.  The  rules,  once  approved, 
were  read  in  the  yard  to  all  inmates  and  also  posted  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  in  the  wards.  Six  days  later,  the  American  section  was 
in  uproar,  when  a  few  men  who  refused  to  conform  defaced  the 
signs.  They  were  punished  by  a  special  committee.  After  this 
incident,  most  of  the  inmates  adhered  to  the  rules,  although,  some 
were  later  punished  for  drunkenness,  robbery,  or  disrespect.  The 
agent  cooperated  with  American  efforts  at  discipline,  because  the 
prisoners’  government  was  doing  much  of  his  work  for  him.*^ 

From  the  first  day  of  their  confinement  until  the  hour  of  their 
release,  American  prisoners  were  captivated  by  thoughts  of  escape 
and  freedom.  Naturally,  most  escape  attempts  were  made  in  warm 
weather.  Most  of  those  who  tried  to  flee  were  recaptured,  but 
most  prisoners  felt  that  this  was  a  necessary  risk.  A  successful  es¬ 
cape  was  dependent  on  money  and  outside  friends,  both  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  Mill  Prison  was  not  escape-proof,  even  though  the  walls 
were  high  and  constantly  watched.  There  were  a  number  of  es¬ 
cape  techniques.  One  favorite  plan  was  to  get  into  the  hospital, 
which  was  weakly  guarded,  nearer  the  outside  walls,  and  close  to 
a  drain  which  led  into  a  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  prison. 
Others  preferred  to  work  on  "blind  mess”  because  the  cookroom 
was  near  the  low  wall  and  gate.  Some  of  the  boldest  inmates  tried 
to  walk  out  the  front  gate,  by  stealing  clothes  of  guards  or  prison 
employees.  The  richest  inmates  often  tried  to  bribe  the  guards, 
but  most  sentries  refused  to  cooperate.  Occasionally  the  guards 
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accepted  the  bribes  which  were  pocketed  and  then  turned  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Americans  in  to  the  agent  for  an  additional  reward. 
Prison  employees  who  aided  escapees  were  severely  punished;  four 
were  shot  and  a  number  flogged,  one  a  legendary  700  times.^^ 
Three  other  escape  methods  were  very  popular.  Some  inmates 
dug  into  the  drain  vaults  and  walked  waist  high  in  garbage,  water, 
and  sewage  refuse  to  the  river  and  from  there  swam  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  This  plan  was  dependent  on  lengthy  periods  of  sawing 
bars  and  boring  through  stone  to  gain  admittance  to  the  vaults. 
Others  desired  ofifal  disposal  duty,  hoping  to  use  the  garbage  tubs 
as  boats  if  the  guards  relaxed  their  watch  or  were  distracted. 
Most  of  these  attempts  to  gain  freedom  failed.  The  majority  of 
those  who  considered  escape  preferred  digging  under  or  through 
the  walls  or  scaling  these  barriers.  These  were  usually  group  ven¬ 
tures  which  involved  sawing  window  bars  and  the  men  lowering 
themselves  down  the  walls  by  ropes  of  sheets  and  blankets,  or 
hiding  the  results  of  digging  in  clothes  chests,  straw  sacks,  neces¬ 
sary  vaults  and  covering  up  the  holes  with  false  floors  or  walls.*® 

Prison  officials  naturally  tried  to  prevent  escapes.  Lamps  out¬ 
side  the  walls  were  lit  every  night  as  a  precaution.  Sentries  period¬ 
ically  inspected  the  wards  and  walls,  looking  for  breeches,  bags 
of  dirt  and  digging  tools,  which  were  seized.  Hammocks  were 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  wards  to  make  concealment  of  breaks 
in  the  wall  nearly  impossible.  Prison  masons  filled  in  holes  and 
built  walls  higher  and  laborers  installed  double  grates  on  all  drains. 
Guards  were  ordered  to  fire  at  fleeing  prisoners,  but  this  command 
was  repealed  in  June,  1778,  due  to  public  pressure.** 

If  an  escape  was  successful,  the  inmates  left  behind,  carefully 
concealed,  the  break  in  order  to  give  their  countrymen  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  heavily-patrolled  Devon  county.  The  messes  con¬ 
tinued  to  draw  the  regular  number  of  rations  to  prevent  suspicion 
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by  the  cooks  and  butchers.  In  the  daily  countings,  the  cabin  boys 
were  usually  first  in  line  and  after  they  were  admitted  to  the 
wards,  clothes  were  changed  and  these  smaller  youths  crawled 
through  a  broken  drain  back  into  the  courtyard  and  got  into  line 
again.  In  these  ways,  absences  could  be  concealed  for  several 
days.*® 

When  Americans  escaped,  British  officials  enhsted  the  aid  of 
citizens  and  the  militia  in  hunting  them  down.  The  people  were 
quite  wiUing  to  help,  because  a  bounty  of  £5  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  each  escapee.  When  one  hundred  inmates  poured  through 
a  breech  in  the  wall  on  February  7,  1779,  the  prison  officials  had 
to  pay  £435  to  recover  eighty-seven  of  them  from  the  citizens.*® 

Prison  officials  wanted  the  inmates  to  have  as  little  contact 
with  the  outside  world  as  possible.  The  number  of  visitors  was  re¬ 
duced  and  even  those  who  were  allowed  within  the  prison,  had 
to  talk  to  the  inmates  in  the  presence  of  the  agent.  As  newspapers 
were  usually  denied  them,  “The  history  of  two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  Revolution  as  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Americans  in  Mill 
Prison  in  piecemeal  and  hearsay  rumors  was  a  singularly  gro¬ 
tesque  bundle  of  fiction  and  fact.”  News  was  sometimes  smuggled 
in  by  bribed  guards.  When  news  was  bad  for  America,  however, 
the  agent  always  allowed  newspapers  to  be  brought  in.  Most 
prisoners  felt  as  one  writer  who  noted  that  “no  news  is  the  best 
news  for  us;  for  if  there  is  anything  against  us,  they  are  ready 
enough  to  tell  us.”  Since  most  of  the  news  received  hy  the  pris¬ 
oners  was  pure  lie  or  propaganda,  it  kept  them  in  a  constant  state 
of  turmoil  and  dejection.*^ 

TTiere  were  some  American  privateersmen  who  were  impressed 
into  the  King’s  service  and  others  who  enlisted.  Habitual  escapees 
were  sentenced  to  serve  in  the  British  navy.**  Naval  officers  regu¬ 
larly  visited  the  prison  trying  to  recruit  Americans  onto  their 
ships.  Their  offers  were  attractive:  full  pardon  and  absolution 
from  the  crimes  of  rebellion,  treason,  and  piracy.  Most  who  en- 

45.  Herbert,  143,  174,  199;  Sherburne,  88;  and  Widger,  153. 

46.  Barney,  99;  and  Herbert,  60,  216. 

47.  Cutler,  305;  Haskins,  302-306,  425;  Herbert,  55,  59,  63,  70,  77- 
78,  80,  83,  86,  97,  99-100,  103-105,  no,  116,  120,  141,  199,  206; 
Paine,  126-128;  Ralls  Mss;  Russell,  128,  1 34-1 35;  Sherburne,  86,  144; 
and  Widger,  24-25,  27,  37,  143.  i45.  156-157.  313-318.  3aa.  3^8,  340, 
345- 

48.  Russell,  150:  and  Widger,  142,  47. 
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listed  did  so  when  the  prisoners’  morale  was  at  low  ebb.  Between 
June,  1777  and  January,  1779,  fifty-four  petitioned  for  pardon 
and  were  conditionally  freed  pending  service  with  the  King’s 
fleet.  Sixty  joined  up  from  April,  1781  to  January,  1782.  These 
men  were  encouraged  by  the  British  oflBcers  to  write  to  the  Mill 
inmates  describing  the  advantages  of  working  for  the  crown. 
About  eleven  percent  of  the  American  prisoners  (130  men)  did 
join  the  service,  and  their  action  was  severely  criticized  by  those 
who  remained  imprisoned.  One  diarist  wrote: 

For  my  own  part,  to  enter  on  board  a  ship  of  war  is  the  last 
thing  I  would  do.  I  would  undergo  every  thing  but  death 
before  I  would  think  of  such  a  thing.  This  prison  has  been 
a  little  hell  on  earth,  but  I  prefer  it  as  much  as  before  a  man- 
of-war,  as  I  would  prefer  a  palace  before  a  dungeon.*® 

If  escapes  failed  as  they  so  often  did,  American  seamen  were 
comforted  by  the  rumors  of  exchange.  Negotiations  between  the 
English  and  Franklin  accomplished  little  during  1777  and  most 
of  1778.  Although  a  cartel  was  signed  in  October,  1778,  the 
first  group  of  Americans  to  leave  Mill  prison  departed  in  March, 
1780.  Exchange  agreements  depended  upon  the  number  of  British 
imprisoned  in  America,  as  the  ministry  refused  to  accept  any 
Englishmen  held  by  the  French.  In  October,  1781,  another  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached,  but  only  fifty-three  of  the  428  men  in  the  Mill 
were  released.  After  a  change  in  British  governments,  a  general 
exchange  measure  was  passed  in  April,  1782,  and  all  Americans 
in  England,  nearly  one  thousand  in  number,  were  released  shortly 
thereafter.*® 

Morale,  defined  as  the  mental  state  making  possible  the  sus¬ 
taining  of  courage,  determination  and  endurance  in  times  of  test 
and  trouble,  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors.  The  morale  of 
the  Americans  imprisoned  at  the  Old  Mill  fluctuated  from  time 
to  time.  The  high  peaks  were  when  conditions  of  life  (quarters, 
food,  clothing,  and  health)  were  satisfactory,  amusements  modi¬ 
fied  the  routine,  war  news  good,  charity  abundant,  escapes  suc- 

49.  Haskins,  430,  433-434,  439;  Herbert,  69,  113,  162-164,  t77>  182- 
183,  189,  221-222;  Russell,  144;  Sherburne,  83,  and  Widger,  22,  37,  38, 
40-43,  145.  155,  178,  337,  347. 

50.  Bolton,  191;  Haskins,  302-305,  433-434;  Herbert,  83-136,  138- 
170,  179-182,  219-229;  Russell,  126-127,  134,  143-145,  151.  157-158; 
Sherburne,  83;  and  Widger,  33-47,  143,  154-157,  317,  322-324,  328- 
329,  347- 
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cessful,  nationalism  rampant,  and  pospects  for  quick  exchange 
excellent.  The  depths  were  reached  when  war  news  was  bad, 
food  intolerable,  clothing  insu£Bcient,  charity  money  spent,  escape 
attempts  futile,  enhstment  in  British  service  attractive,  disease 
rampant,  or  prospects  of  exchange  hopeless.  Five  of  these  factors: 
British  recruitment,  charity,  escapes,  exchange,  and  war  news, 
were  the  keys  to  determining  American  morale  in  this  particular 
prison. 
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House  And  Its  People,”  82-97 
Cunningham,  Edward,  63,  68,  69 
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Curtis, - ,  Capt.,  28 
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102,  103,  107,  151-154,  157 
Curwen,  George  Rea,  103,  151, 
*52,  157 
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Davenport,  Melvin,  Mrs.,  290 
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Mass.,  103 
Deane,  Thomas,  28 
de  Ceta,  Goberto,  203 

Delano,  - ,  75 

Dennis,  Amos,  28 
Dennis,  William,  298 
Dent  &  Company,  75,  76 
Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  84,  89. 

See  “Elias  Hasket  Eierby  and 
The  American  Revolution,” 
166-196;  170;  early  career, 

167;  activities  before  Revolu¬ 
tion,  168-174;  activities  during 
Revolution,  174-196;  career  as 


Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  continued 
soldier,  169;  member  of  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence,  17a, 
173:  turns  to  privateering,  176: 
prizes  taken  by,  179,  180,  183, 
184,  189,  190;  as  selectman, 
172,  173;  trade  ventures  during 
Revolution,  182,  183,  186, 

187,  192-196 

Derby,  Elizabetn  Crowninshield,  84 
Derby,  John,  173,  174,  191,  192 
Derby,  Mary,  84 
Derby,  Richard,  163,  167,  170- 

172,  174 

Derby,  Richard,  Jr.,  167,  168, 
17a 
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at  Meetings  of  the  American 
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ment  of  Science,”  57-60 
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Dixey,  Sami,  28 
Dixon,  Ill.,  65,  77 
Dixwell,  George  B.,  71,  72,  75, 
76 

Dod,  Jno,  28 
Dod,  Thomas,  28 
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Waters  Jenkins,”  258-259 
Deliver,  Thomas,  28 
Dolphin  (schooner),  176,  177, 
184 

Draper,  - ,  Gov.,  272 

Dresser,  Louisa,  151,  152 
Drowne,  Thomas,  163 
Dudley,  Joseph,  8 
Du^ace,  Joseph,  28 
Duke  of  Leimter  (ship),  179 
Dwennie,  Mkael,  28 

Eagle  (brig),  62 
Earl,  Ralph,  107 

East  Church,  Salem,  84,  1 30-1 34, 
130,  146,  149,  161,  162; 

architecture,  119,  162,  163 
East  India  Marine  Society,  146, 
158,  159 

East  Public  School,  Salem,  139 
Eastern  Railroad  Company,  58 
Eby,  Cecil  D.,  Jr.,  "Anne  Brad- 
street  and  Thomas  Gray:  A 
Note  on  Influence,”  292,  293 
"Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  The 
American  Revolution,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  McKey,  Jr.,  166-196 
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Emerton,  James  H.,  58 
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Endicott,  Martha  Mansfield,  65 
Endicott,  William,  63,  65,  71, 
72 

Endicott,  William  C.,  58 

En^cott-James,  - ,  Capt.,  69 

England:  ice  trade  wiA,  213-225; 

trade  with  Zanzibar,  31-56 
Englis,  Sami  Phipen,  28 
English,  Mary  Hollingworth,  116, 

157.  158 

English,  Philip,  116,  157 
Enoch  Frye  house,  121 
Essex,  Mass.,  99,  158 
Essex  County  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety,  1 51 

Essex  Historical  Society,  138,  151 
Essex  Institute:  19,  20,  82,  138, 
1 51,  156;  Annual  Report, 

1960-1961,  233-260;  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  60;  founding  of, 
59;  transfer  of  scientific  collec¬ 
tions  to  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  59;  visit  to,  by 
A.A.A.S.,  1880,  58 
Essex  Lodge,  148 
Essex  Register,  143,  144 
Essex  Street,  Salem,  81-83 
Everett,  Edward,  Rev.,  149 
Everett,  Edward,  228 
Exchange  (ship),  191 

Fabens,  B.  Frank,  31,  34,  40,  45 
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Fairfield,  James,  Capt.,  92 
Fales,  Dean  A.,  Jr.,  "The  Furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  House,”  98-128 
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Fanny,  182 
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Favorite  (brig),  199 

Fearon,  Robert  I.,  71,  73,  76 

Felson,  Natbl,  28 

Felt,  Joseph  B.,  3 

Fire  Queen  (vessel),  75 

First  Cburch  in  Salem,  Mass.,  58, 
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First  Cburcb,  Tbe,  118 

First  Meeting  House,  156 

First  Parish  Church,  Beverly,  130 

Fisher,  N - ,  Rev.,  159 

Fisher,  Polly,  1 08 

Fisher,  Theodore,  159,  160 

Fletcher,  William,  1 97 

Flint,  James,  120,  131 

Fly  (schooner),  189,  193 

Flying  Fish  (brig),  191 

Fohkien  (steamer),  68 

Foochow,  China,  62 

Forrester,  Simon,  Capt.,  175,  179 

Fortune,  Thomas,  28 

Foss,  Eugene  Noble,  269 

Foster,  Christopher,  28 

Foster,  Edw.,  163 

Foster,  Sam,  290 

Foster,  - ,  Capt.,  295 

Fowle,  Henry  Bentley,  120 
Fowle,  William  Bentley,  119 
Fox  (brig),  191 
Fox,  The,  188 

France,  trade  with  Zanzibar,  52 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  120,  313 
Franklin  (brig),  184 
Franklin  (ship),  187,  192 
Franklin,  186 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  187 
Free  American  (vessel),  173 
Freeman,  James,  132 
French,  Humphrey,  28 
French,  Thomas,  10 
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207,  209,  213 
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Frothingham,  James,  119 
Frothin^am,  Thomas  G.,  228 
“Furnishings  of  the  House,  The,” 
by  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr.,  98-128 
Furniture.  See  Crowninshield- 
Bentley  House  issue,  98-128; 
154-156 

Gage,  Addison,  228,  229 
Gage,  Charles  O.,  229 
Gage,  Thomas,  Gen.,  173 
Gage,  Hittinger  &  Company,  212, 
224,  225,  228 
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Gardner,  Abl,  28 
Gardner,  Augustus  Peabody.  See 
“Augustus  Peabody  Gardner: 
The  Conservative  as  Insurgent,” 
by  Richard  B.  Sherman,  261- 
276;  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions, 
267,  268;  death,  275;  early 
life,  261-263;  elected  to  Mass. 
Senate,  263;  elected  to  U.S. 
Congress,  263;  election  of, 
1912,  269-271;  political  views, 
263,  276;  runs  for  governor, 
272-274;  work  to  change  rules, 
265-268 

Gardner,  Constance  Lodge,  262 
Gardner,  Isabella  Stewart,  262 
Gardner,  Jno,  28 
Gardner,  John  L.,  224 
Gardner,  John  Lowell,  262 
Gardner,  Thomas,  261 
Gardner,  Unci,  28 
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Garfield,  James,  Pres.,  289 
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Gedney,  Samuel,  26,  28 
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ca,  145 
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Gompers,  Samuel,  265 
Good  Fortune  (schooner),  182, 
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Goodhue,  George,  61,  64,  65 
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Governor  Andrew  (steamer),  59 
Gower,  Anne.  See  Endecott 
Grabau,  A.  W.,  60 
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Grand  Lodge  of  Mass.,  148 
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Grand  Turk  (ship),  177,  191, 
193;  career  of,  189,  190,  193, 
194 

Grant,  Daniel,  29 
Gray,  Robert,  29 
Gray,  Thomas.  See  "Anne  Brad- 
street  and  Thomas  Gray :  A 
Note  on  Influence,”  292,  293 
Gray,  William,  107,  183 
Great  Eastern  Railroad,  215 
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Green,  Rufus,  55 
Green,  Rufus,  and  Company, 
Providence,  R.I.,  51 
Green,  Thomas,  29 
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Chemist  of  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1698-1704,”  19-30 
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Island,  137 

Griswold,  Grorgc,  63,  64 
Griswold,  John  N.  Alsop,  63,  64 
“Guide  to  Localities  Illustrating 
the  Geology,  Marine  Zoology, 
and  Botany  of  the  Vicinity  of 
Boston,”  60 
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Haggett’s  Pond,  Andover,  209 
Halifax,  N.S.,  175,  178 
Hall,  Samuel,  108 
Hallet,  Allen,  166,  167,  175 
Hamerton,  Atkins,  Capt.,  33-40, 
48,  50,  51 

Hamilton,  Mass.,  262 
Hammond,  John  Hays,  263 
Hancock,  John,  168 
Hancock  House,  too 
Hankow,  China,  72 
Hardy,  James,  29 
Harlequin  (Sally)  (schooner), 
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Harlequin  (schooner),  182,  189, 
t?3 

Harlequin  (ship),  193 
Harlequin,  185,  189 
Harmonia  (ship),  226 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  149 
Harrington,  Arthur,  229 
Harris,  Richard,  Capt.,  29 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  Pres.,  289 
Harvard  College,  2,  130,  140, 

141.  145 

Haskell,  Daniel,  296 
Hasket  and  John  (brig),  187, 
188 


Hassan  ibn  Yussuf,  Capt.,  38 
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Hatfield,  Mass.,  2 
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Hawkins,  Jno,  Widdw,  29 
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Head,  Francis,  Sir,  21 1 
Heard,  Albert  F.,  63,  69-76 
Heard,  Augustine,  61,  68-71,  73, 
76 
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Heard,  &  Co.,  A.,  70,  74-76 
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Helmont,  Van,  John  Baptista,  22 
Henderson,  Jno,  Widdw,  29 
Hendly,  Benj,  29 
Hendly,  Senr,  29 
Hero  (snow),  188 
Hers^  (ship),  191 
Higginson,  Colonell,  29 
Higginson,  Gno,  Major,  29 
Hiwmore,  Joseph,  102 
Hill,  Phillip,  29 
Hill,  Samuel,  112 
Hill,  Zebelon,  29 
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History  of  Ipswich,  3 
History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  Continent,  3-5 
Hobbs,  Samuel,  Capt.,  185,  186 
Hodges,  Benjamin,  140 
Hodges,  Hannah,  140 

Hodges,  - ,  Capt.,  116 

Hodges,  - ,  Mrs.,  115 

Holgate,  James,  29 
Hollingworth,  Marv.  See  English. 
Hollingworth,  William,  1 57 
Hollis,  Katherine,  29 
Hollis,  Thomas,  merchant,  102 
Holmes,  Jno,  29 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  23 
Holyoke,  Edward  Augustus,  Dr., 
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Homan,  Edward,  29 

Homan.  Jno,  29 

Homan,  Peter,  29 

Hong  Kong,  China,  62,  69,  70 

Hong  Que,  76 

Hooper,  Henry,  29 

Hooper,  Jno,  29 
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Hooper,  Joseph,  29 
Hopluns,  R.  W.,  229 
Horn  Pond,  Woburn,  Mass.,  209 
Home,  Joseph,  29 
Horrill,  Humphrey,  29 
Hotel  Hawthorne,  93 
Houlton,  Joseph,  Sr.,  29 
“House  And  Its  People,  The,”  by 
Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  82-97 
Howard,  John,  306,  308 
Howard  Street  Burying  Ground, 
149 

Howlett,  William,  10 
Huguong  (vessel),  76 

Humfries,  - ,  279 

Hunt,  Joel,  Widdw,  29 
Hunt,  Lewis,  29 
Hunt,  R.  N.,  40 
Hunt  &  Company,  T.,  69 
Hunter  (ship),  184-186,  193 
Hutchins,  Richard,  1 1 7 
Hutchings,  Thomas,  29 
Hygeia  (bark),  62 

Ice.  See  “Crystal  Blocks  of  Yankee 
Coldness:  The  Development  of 
The  Massachusetts  Ice  Trade 
from  Frederick  Tudor  to  Wen- 
ham  Lake  1806-1886,”  197- 
232:  techniques  of  cutting,  215, 
217;  techniques  of  shipping, 
218,  220,  224,  225,  228; 
storing,  203,  215,  217,  219, 
229 

Ice  Trade.  See  “Crystal  Blocks  of 
Yankee  Coldness:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Ice 
Trade  from  Frederick  Tudor  to 
Wenham  Lake  1806-1886,” 
197-232;  quality  of  ice,  210- 
212;  popularity  of  ice,  220-227; 
decline  of,  229;  summary,  230- 
232 

Iceburg  (ship),  226 
Iceking  (ship),  226 
Iceland  (ship),  226 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  65,  66 
Immigration  Restriction  League  of 
Boston,  265 

Independent  Congregational  So¬ 
ciety  of  Ipswich,  301-302 
Influenza,  Salem  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  1700,  20 
Ingersoll,  Jonathan,  Capt.,  166 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  2-18,  69;  South 
Parish,  158;  See  ‘Town  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Ipswich,  The,”  204-302; 
catalogue  of  town  records,  299- 
320 


Ipswich  Lyceum,  302 
Ipswich  Swial  library,  302 

Jackson,  George,  Dr.,  25,  26,  29 
Jamaica,  ice  trade  with,  203,  204 
Jamaica  Packet  (schooner),  166 
Jane  (brig),  62 

Jardine,  - ,  76 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Pres.,  5,  91, 
115,  141.  *44 

Jeffreys  Neck,  proprietors  of,  295 
Jelly,  William,  47,  52 
Jenkins,  Lawrence  Waters.  See 
“Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins,”  by 
Ernest  S.  Dodge,  258-259 

Jenkins, - ,  74 

“John  Wise  of  Ipswich  Was  No 
Democrat  in  Politics,”  by  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Steams,  2-18 
Johnson,  Jno,  29 
Johnson,  Thomas  H.,  5,  6 
Johnston,  Thomas,  110,  111,  115 
Josselyn,  John,  24 

Kelle,  Jno,  29 
Kennebec  River,  Me.,  207 
Kentucky,  65 
Kemwood  (Salem),  58 

Keswick,  - ,  76 

Kiang  Loong  (vessel),  70,  71 
Kidd,  William,  Capt.,  19,  21 
Kilham,  A.  D.,  289 
Killbum,  Sami,  29 
Kimball,  A.,  201 
Kimball,  James,  304n 
Kimball,  Robert,  297 
Kin  Shan  (vessel),  70 
King,  Benjamin,  109 
King,  Jno,  29 
King,  Richard,  29 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  224 
Kronenscheldt,  von,  Casper  von 
Richter,  26 

Lake  Oppegaard,  224 
Lake  Quannapowitt,  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  209 

Lamprell,  - ,  Capt.,  186,  187 

Lanaer,  Charles  B.,  214-216,  223, 
229 

Lander,  Peter,  Capt,  179 
Lane,  Thomas,  166 
Lang,  Jeffrey,  102,  no 
Launder,  Jno,  29 
Leach,  John,  178 
Leslie,  Alexander,  Col.,  173 
Leslie’s  raid,  168 
Letters-of-marque,  187,  188 
Lexington  (brig),  186,  188,  192 
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Lexington  (schooner),  185,  187 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Pres.,  283 
Linsy,  Brothr,  29 
Little  John  (schooner),  182,  183 
Locke,  Will,  Surgeon,  21 
Lodge,  Constance.  See  Gardner, 
Constance  Lodge 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Sen.,  262, 
263,  265,  269-271,  273,  274, 
276 

London,  Eng.,  37 
Long  Wharf  Lane,  Salem,  88 
Lord,  Jacob,  297 
Loring,  William,  68 

Loring,  - ,  281 

Lovett,  Robert  W.,  “American 
Merchant,  Roundy,”  61-78; 
“The  Many  Sides  of  Martha 
Jane,”  277-291 
Lowell,  Mass.,  58 
Lowell  (ship),  62 
Lucy  Elizabeth  (ship),  64 
Lyell,  Charles,  Sir,  211,  2r2,  215 
Lyons,  Henry,  Dr.,  228 

McCall,  Samuel  W.,  Cong.,  264, 
272 

McCormick,  Cyrus,  66 
McDonald,  C.,  70 
McEhrkh.  See  Mulhish 
Mclntire,  Samuel,  90,  118,  158, 
139,  160 

Mackauly,  Jno,  29 
McKey,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  “Elias 
Hasket  Derby  and  TTie  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,”  166-196 
Mackmillion,  Jno,  29 
MacLean-Partridge,  David,  75 
Madagascar,  53 
Madagascar  (bark),  208 
Madison,  James,  Pres.,  144 
Madras,  India,  226,  227 
Magery,  Joseph,  29 
Magery,  Laurence,  29 
Main,  Henry,  29 
Manning,  Jacob,  29 
Manning,  R.  C.,  38 
“Many  Sides  or  Martha  Jane, 
The,”  by  Robert  W.  Lovett, 

277*291 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  19,  121,  180, 
226 

Marblehead  Neck,  Mass.,  38 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  63 
Martinique,  206;  ke  trade  with, 
198-201 

Mary  (schooner),  171 
Maryland,  20 
Mascol,  Thomas,  29 


Mason,  Lydia,  113 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Chart¬ 
er,  8 

Massachusetts  General  Court,  8 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

145,  147 

Massy,  Jno,  Snr  &  Junr,  29 
Maston,  Will,  29 
Masury,  Samuel,  34,  47 
Mather,  Cotton,  2,  3 
Matheson,  Jardine,  73 
Maule,  Father,  29 
Maule,  Jno,  29 
Maule,  Peleth,  29 
Maule,  Sarah,  29 
Maule,  Susanna,  20 
Maule,  Thomas,  20 
Meadville,  Pa.,  118 
Mecham,  Jno,  Snr.,  29 
Mechom,  Jerimiah,  29 
Meeting  House,  Wenham,  Mass., 
214 

Merrill,  Benjamin,  1 39 
Merrit,  Abigal,  29 
Merrit,  Sami,  29 

Metropolitan-Wenham  Lake  Ice 
Company,  230 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke,  263 
Miles,  Goodwife,  29 
Mill  Prison,  England,  178,  180. 
See  “American  Privateersmen  in 
The  Mill  Prison  During  1777- 
1782,"  303-320;  charities  for 
prisoners,  313;  description  of, 
304,  303;  disease,  31 1,  312; 
escapes  from,  316-318;  ex¬ 
changes  of  prisoners,  319;  life 
in,  314-316;  living  conditions, 
307-31 1;  prisoners,  treatment 
of,  303,  306;  punishments,  314 
Miller,  Perry,  3-7,  17 
Milo  (ship),  204 
Minerva  (ship),  r9o 
Ministerial  Association,  146 
Minute  Men,  Salem,  168 
Mohican  (man-of-war),  68 
Monmouth  (brig),  184,  183 
Monroe,  James,  Pres.,  113 
Moody,  William  H.,  263 
Morgin,  Joseph,  29 
Morgin,  Sami,  29 
Morning  Star  (sloop),  188 
Morse,  Edward  S.,  37,  38,  39,  60 
Mottey,  Joseph,  171 
Moudey,  Elisabeth,  123 
Moulde,  Edward,  26 
Mozambique,  33 
Mulhish,  William,  27 
Mulliken,  Jonathan,  123 
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Muscat,  53 

Nahant,  Mass.,  285 
Namoa,  China,  62 
Nancy  (schooner),  166,  175,  191 
Nantasket  (ship),  208 
Naples  (ship),  62 
Nathan  Dean  House,  90 
National  Eagle  (clipper),  226 
Neale,  ]no,  29 
Nedeham,  Isaack,  29 
New  Burying  Ground,  148 
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